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IOWA PIONEER LAWMAKERS CONVENE 


By Emory H. ENGLISH, Secretary 


The Thirtieth biennial meeting of the Pioneer Law- 
makers Association of Iowa opened in the General Dodge 
Memorial room of the State Historical building at Des 
Moines, March 15, 1949, at ten o’clock, with about sixty 
members in attendance, and the association president, 
Chief Justice H. J. Mantz, of the Iowa Supreme court, 
presiding. Judge Mantz’s home is at Audubon, and his 
legislative service covered five sessions, being in the Thir- 
ty-seventh and Thirty-eighth General Assemblies in the 
house and the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth and Fortieth extra 
in the senate. 


The morning program began with the invocation by 
the Rev. Claude R. Cook, curator of the Iowa State De- 
partment of History & Archives, as follows: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we are grateful for the 
service and the honor which the members of this organization 
have brought to our state in the past. May blessings and honor 
continue upon us as we assemble in this historic gathering and 
in this historic place. Let the words of our mouths and the med- 
itations of our hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
strength and our Redeemer. Amen. 


President MANTZ: It is certainly gratifying to see so 
many here. We delayed a few minutes, expecting the gov- 
ernor to deliver his address of welcome. However, as he 
is delayed, Mr. English and I have decided to proceed 
with the program. 

The secretary read a list of those of former official 
station who by reason of their service to the state of 
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Iowa twenty or more years ago are now eligible to mem- 
bership in the association, the greater portion of those 
listed being from the membership of the Forty-third 
General Assembly. 


President MANTZ: Pioneers, we have assembled here in 
our biennial meeting. We meet here to renew acquaint- 
tances and reminisce, and sometimes when we have a 
meeting we refer to it as a sort of post mortem. How- 
ever, it is gratifying to know that so many can attend 
this meeting today. 


We have formerly served the state of Iowa in various 
capacities, and I take it it is the wish and purpose of 
all to perpetuate the ideals and traditions of our fore- 
fathers so that we can be true to the faith of our fathers. 


The world in its troubled and unsettled condition is 
seemingly going along almost without a balance wheel, 
and it is sometimes disturbing when we contemplate what 
our sons and our sons’ sons are going to face in the 
future. I think we are pretty much agreed that the 
United States of America is about the only going concern 
today where liberty prevails, where law prevails—while 
anarchy is in other places. 


We have come down through this course of years not 
as an accident, but simply because we had the pioneers 
who blazed the way, and they knew what they were doing, 
and the state of Iowa did not just happen. It is because 
someone worked it out under the fundamentals of good 
sane government. We still hope to carry on in that spirit. 


This morning we are honored to have with us the gov- 
ernor of the state of Iowa. Usually at our meetings we 
have the governor with us, and we are honored to have 
him with us this morning. He is head of the executive 
department of Iowa. He is faced with problems and 
perplexities of many kinds. In fact the other day after 
I went in to see him on a humble mission I remarked to 
him as I was going out, “I wouldn’t want to be governor.” 
Well, maybe he enjoys the work. But anyway he is a 
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man we think will keep his feet on the ground. He will 
go forward with an eye single to the welfare of our 
people. He will perform his work I believe faithfully 
and trustworthily and earnestly. We cannot ask for 
more. 


It is with a lot of pleasure that I present to you Gover- 
nor Wm. S. Beardsley of the state of Iowa, who will give 
the address of welcome to the Pioneers. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BEARDSLEY 


Governor BEARDSLEY: Thank you, Mr. Chief Justice, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, indeed this is a happy occasion for me to extend greet- 
ings on behalf of the state government to you, the Pioneer Law- 
makers. 


I have been much impressed by the remarks of Justice Mantz, 
not because of what he has said of me personally, but of the 
ancient traditions and landmarks. They mean a whole lot to 
us, and surely the people of Iowa have builded well. We in Iowa 
have much to be proud of. We have much to be thankful for, 
and we should constantly presevere and vie with each other in 
doing the things that prove ourselves worthy of this rich herit- 
age that is ours. 


We must pay due respect to the ancient landmarks. We must 
ever be mindful of the fine tranditions of our state and our people 
because, after all, it is on this firm foundation that the Iowa of 
today has been built, and by preserving these ancient landmarks 
and traditions—only by doing that can we make the future of 
Iowa secure, and that is our greatest responsibility. 


There are those among us who are constantly impunging the 
accomplishments of the past. They are ready to cast them aside 
as just dusty pages of history, if you please. In my judgment 
they are derelict. 


On the other hand, there are those who are constantly imbued 
with the notion that we should worship at the feet of every new- 
fangled specific or idea, whether it has been weighed in the scales 
of experience and found worthy or wanting. That likewise is 
dangerous. This state of Iowa was not made that way. However, 
Iowa was made because she was populated with people who not 
only had character, but who had vision and courage. 


In my judgment the secure way to maintain the fine traditions 
of the past and meet our responsibility today and to build for 
the future is that we will be conservative enough to be sure of 
our ground and forward-looking enough that we allow for con- 
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stant progress. And in my judgment—pardon me for using that 
word “my.” I have nothing but contempt for the man who is 
always saying “I”. I like a lot more the fellow who says rel 
believe” than the man who says “I know.” But in my judgment 
within that realm of philosophical movement we can have sta- 
bility, we can meet our problems, we can make the future secure. 


It is true we are overwhelmed with many complex problems. 
We have ceased to be a pioneer state. The borders of our state, 
like the borders of our nation, have been penetrated from bor- 
der to border, and as we go into further development we find 
complex conditions developing which many times are confusing, 
but if we will pierce that curtain of complexity and find the 
fundamental thoughts, the fundamental truths which are based 
on the true principles of justice and liberty and equality and 
freedom we will find the solution. 


We can liken it to masterpieses of tapestry—they are in this 
building no doubt. One can be overwhelmed with the beauty of 
the structure of that tapestry. It is complex, but if you will dis- 
sect it you will find running through it certain fundamental threads 
that support the whole superstructure. And when you find that 
you have got the foundation, and when you find that you have 
got the threads that will lead you along the road to progress. 


A few more years and I will be elegible to join this organization. 
I want to say to those who have preceded me in the house I do 
not recognize a gentleman here whom I had the pleasure of 
serving with, but many of them I have met through these later 
years. Yes, they are here. I have profound respect for the ac- 
complishments of the Iowa legislature. 


That chap who wrote a book some years ago, “Inside America,” 
went into the forty-eight states and tried to analyze them. And 
he said, “Who runs Vermont? Who runs Kansas? Who runs 
Iowa?” He asked that question here in Des Moines. Lots of 
times there are certain vested interests that are accused of run- 
ning a state. There are certain groups. That is not true in Iowa. 
The answer that he came up with is that the legislature runs 
Iowa. It has done a right good job. You can take the level of 
government today in Iowa and compare it with surrounding states 
and we are the peer of all the states, and the greatest contributing 
factor to that fact has been the integrity, the honesty and the 
character of the men who have sat in the Iowa house and senate. 


So I am happy to be here this morning and greet you, ladies 
and gentlemen. I salute you in your accomplishments. I share 
with you your joys. I am grateful for this privilege of being 


here and wish you a successful convention. God bless you and 
keep you. 
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Presdent MANTZ: Thank you, Governor Beardsley. I 
appreciate very much your very fine address. Now, Pio- 
neers, the response to this word of welcome will be given 
by Senator Leslie E. Francis. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


The governor retired and Senator Francis spoke as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Sirs, and Ladies: I wanted to ask 
the governor a question. Maybe I can answer it myself. I want- 
ed to find out what he was doing and where he was living forty 
years ago. But now I suspicion that he was a little boy on a 
farm. I imagine that the girls called him Will and the boys called 
him Bill, and now we call him the Honorable Governor of the 
State of Iowa, William S. Beardsley. 


We have had several periods of political acitvity in this country. 
Originally a man to succeed in politics had to have been born in 
a log cabin. I was the twelfth and last of our family. The first 
eleven were born in log cabins, and they double-crossed me by 
building a farmhouse just before I was born. 


Then the next period was the rail-splitting period. Unless a 
man could split a sixteen foot rail and build a “stake and rider” 
fence that would stand up he might as well stay out of politics. 

Then came the third period, that a man just had to be born 
on a farm if he was going to get anywhere politically. 


Now we have the fourth period, that the candidate had to live 
down on the old farm when he runs for governor of Iowa, and 
that I think is the most effective slogan of them all. Forty years, 
and the little boy becomes governor of Iowa. 


Twenty-seven or eight years ago I was interested in oil in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas and had an office in the Wald- 
heim building in Kansas City. Whenever I was in that city I lived 
at the Baltimore hotel. As I used to go down that long hall- 
way to the lobby I noticed on the right a very fine men’s cloth- 
ing shop. Near the door was a pleasant looking man. If you 
went in he was liable to shake hands with you. If I wanted to 
see that man today I would have to go quite a ways a week from 
now, to Washington, where I would find him back of a big old 
desk ruling this country as far as he can under present political 
conditions, and having the destiny of half of the people of this 
world very largely in his control. Those two illustrations indi- 
cate what a magnificent capitalistic nation we have and the 
opportunities that are given. 
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THE AMBITIONS OF YOUTH 


I was nominated for governor myself one time. I was raised 

a farm, and you know in those days a boy had to learn how to 
be a man at a very early age. As soon as he was tall enough to 
harness a horse he was 2 man, and I grew quite tall even back in 
those days, and I had my own team until the time came for them 
to sell it to somebody else. 


And one day my folks told me to go out and plow a certain 
field the next day. And because the fishing was good and the 
farm was on the lake shore I was out there by sunrise. A gentle- 
man came by in a lumber wagon, stopped at the end of the furrow 
and waited until I came up. When I got down there he said, 
“Whose boy are you?” Itold him. He said, “You will be governor 
of Iowa some day.” And you know I have always wondered wheth- 
er he was right or not. I have come recently to conclude that 
he might have been mistaken. 


But I did want to be a United States senator. I think that is 
the finest position in the world. I was a candidate once for that. 
I would have been nominated except that a fellow by the name 
of Smith Wildman Brookhart, whom you may have heard of, got 
more votes than I did. But I always thought I would have made 
a better United States senator than he did. 


I wanted the governor to be here, but his duties made it neces- 
sary that.he should go. I want to still say to him that I would 
like to be United States senator, and that if either of our present 
United States senators should happen to resign, my telephone 
number is 5-1686, and I would come right over and accept the 
appointment. 


I came down to this legislature so long ago that I see no one 
here old enough to have been in the legislature when I was elect- 


ed forty years ago. You ladies will not believe that, but that is 
the fact. 


That was the strongest senate we have had in this state of ours 
in all those intervening forty years. I want to name a few of the 
men who were there: James A. Smith, of Osage; Joe Mattes, of Ode- 
bolt; Joe Allen, of Pocahontas; Charlie Saunders, of Council Bluffs; 
Shirley Gilliland, of Glenwood; Whipple, of Vinton; a man by 
the name of Cassius Dowell from Polk county; a fellow from New- 
ton over here by the name of Fred L. Maytag. Those names are 
familiar to you. They were powerful men. 


I entered that senate scared to death. I felt a deep awe to be 
in the presence of such men as those. But I found them to be 
just like the rest of the human race—fine gentlemen. 
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In that session there came in a body of young men. I do not 
think there has ever been a senate in the history of Iowa where 
so many powerful young men came for their first service. Fred 
Larrabee, son of a famous governor of Iowa; a fellow from Albia 
down here, who earned the money that took him through school 
digging coal out of the bowels of the earth, John Clarkson—it is a 
strange thing that I have got to refer to this memorandum to 
name those men as I want to name them; Nick Balkema, of Sioux 
county, the father of our present road system, the man who did 
more to drag Iowa out of the mud than any other man; a man 
by the name of Bill Allen, from Fairfield, who became secretary 
of state at the time when that office was next in its influence 
to that of the governor of the state of Iowa; George Cosson, from 
Audubon, came here a young man, author of the Cosson laws, and 
- later attorney general for six successful years; John Hammill, 
who later became governor of Iowa for three terms. As our 
presiding officer we had one of the finest men I have ever met 
in a long experience, George W. Clarke, of Adel, later to be 
governor for two terms, and to almost go down in defeat because 
he stood firmly and staunchly back of the capital extension bill 
that created these grounds that are so beautiful and wonderful for 
this state of Iowa—2,312 votes between him and defeat in the 
entire state of Iowa. 


Down at the desk was a reading clerk who had a voice that 
could be heard at the furthest extreme of the house chamber, a 
fellow by the name of George Wilson, later governor, and later 
United States senator. And a little after that session there came 
in a young fellow from Cherokee, Iowa, whom my. children called 
“Pa? Gillette, and he is now at Washington and George Wilson is 
back in Iowa—which indicates the changes in political life. 


I have known every governor of Iowa for fifty years. Some 
of them were splendid: governors, outstanding governors, as 
splendid as any state in the union could boast. None of them 
were figureheads. I wanted to say to our governor—I will say 
it to you—! think he is starting out well. I think he will make 
an outstanding governor of the state of Iowa, and I wish him 
success. And above all, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I wish him happiness of mind and heart and soul in his service 
on behalf of the state of Iowa. 


President MANTZ: Thank you, senator. The next on 
our program is the appointment of the committee on 
nomination of officers. We appoint the committee that 
select or recommend to this Pioneer Lawmakers Asso- 
ciation the officers for the ensuing year. They serve 
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without pay and take joy in their work. I am appointing 
on that committee Ray Scott of Marshalltown, I. A. Smith 
of Independence, Missouri, and William Kerr of Grundy 
Center, and I have in my hand, Judge Scott, a list of the 
officers now serving which might be of assistance; so 
that committee, if you care to, can retire at this time 
and make your nominations and report before our noon 
adjournment. I will say, Pioneers, that following that 
adjournment we go over to the Christian church in this 
neighborhood where we are to be served with our lunch- 
eon. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


It is needless to say that we welcome you here today. As 
president I do not propose to make any extended remarks. We 
have a distinguished group here and it will be interesting to hear 
the reminiscences they may have to offer. Some times during 
the past we have listened to some rather extended addresses, rather 
formal. I take it that today you are not particularly interested 
in that. It is the things that happened during the past I be- 
lieve that you are more interested in. 


We are assembled here in a rather historic place. I don’t know 
whether you know it or not but this room is called the General 
Dodge room. General Dodge was one of the famous men of Iowa, 
one of the generals of the Civil war. He was the man that was 
responsible for the building of the Union Pacifie line from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, over to Ogden, Utah. He was a famous man. 


You will find in here pictures and various things connected with. 


his life. You will find somewhere around here letters addressed 
to him and signed by Abraham Lincoln. And when General Dodge 
passed away he left to the state of Iowa in trust his personal 
papers pertaining to his service, and also pictures and statuary. 
They are all here in this room. We who are assembled here today 
should think of General Dodge as one of the pioneers that did so 
much to develop the resources of our country. 


I do not propose to make an extended address. I will just tell 
you of a little incident that has always stuck in my mind. It 
occurred when I was a member of the senate back shortly after 
Senator Francis’ time—about thirty-six years ago, something like 
that. I was appointed to one of the heavy committée assignments 
—the committee on chaplains. There were three of us appointed. 
I was named as chairman. The other two members did not seem 
to be very ecclesiastically minded, so they turned the matter over 


/ 


Fate 
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to me to see that we had chaplains there, as some pessimist has 
said, to look over the senate and pray for the people. Well, that was 
part of my duty. I really enjoyed it. 


But we had then a president of the senate who was a stickler for 
time. Ten o’clock meant just sixty minutes after nine to him. It 
irked him if there was any delay and things didn’t go on time. And 
I might say in passing that one of our doorkeepers was a veteran 
of the Civil war. He was a Mormon elder from down at Clinton 
I believe it was, and he picked up a good many five dollars there 
in the morning when the chaplain was not there on time. I would 
usually take the chaplain to the rostrum and introduce him to the 
president and then retire. 


This particular morning the chaplain performed his service, came 
down, and I chatted with him. It was part of my duty to see that 
he was registered properly so that he would get his stipend. And 
while we were talking he said, “I would like to ask you a question.” 
I said, “All right.” “What kind of a man is that president any- 
way?” “Well,” I said, “he is our lieutenant governor. We elected 
him. We think he is a very good man. Why?” “Well,” he said, 
“when I got up there this morning he gave three raps and brought 
up the senate, then he looked at the card, announced by name and 
said that I would deliver the invocation that morning, and then 
in an undertone said to me as he nudged his elbow into my ribs, 
‘Parson, make it snappy’.” That is what I propose to do here 
this morning. 


As I said to you in the beginning, I am very happy to see so 
many out to this meeting. So that is the extent of my remarks 
this morning as president. 


The next in order will be the Necrology report by our secretary. 


Secretary ENGLISH: I will read a list of the members 
of the association who have passed away during this two 
year period. Included are names of several men whose 
official service dates back to years almost beyond the 
memory of those present today. 


Three house members are John A. Storey, who was 
in the Twentieth and Twenty-first assemblies from Adair 
county, and later in the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth 
assemblies from Warren county, and served also as a 
district judge in 1896. Then there is listed John O. Kasa 
from Emmet county in the Twenty-fourth and M. E. De- 
Wolf from Pocahontas in the Twenty-seventh and also 
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Geo. M. Titus, of Muscatine county, a former president 
of this-body, who first served in the senate in the Twen- 
ty-seventh assembly. Another distinguished Iowan, also 
listed is George E. Roberts, of Fort Dodge, who served 
his first term as state printer in 1883. 


The list of those who have died since our last meeting 


in March 1947 includes: 


LEGISLATIVE MEMBERS DECEASED SINCE MARcH, 1947 


(Whose Services Began in 


Name County 
Geore ioe Mbuss <= ues Se Muscatine 
Johnna Motlita aes ee see, Cedar 
Joseph H. Allen................ Pocahontas 
Comfort H. Van Law............ Marshall 
laliay IDR AG EVNGE oe Fayette 
Grant. L. Caswell..................Crawford 
SP HOA CessSittu.c 7 2 etic. ones Poweshiek 
George S. Hartman................ Fayette 
JoOhHnwAs Storey a. eee Adair 

Warren 
DohneOMWasaerce- oe eee Emmet 
VieweR DOWoliee ease ne Pocahontas 

Clay 
Woh viarls pace teen eee Pocahontas 
George W. VanCamp.................. Adair 
ClarkwmWreluntleyacn se Lueas 
Géeorse H Brammer e228 Polk 
TEMraeXs ba fl BLS) oh eS eee Cea ee re toca Mills 
WailhamsM Mootyse.c.---.-t8 Grundy 
MONT WEWeTNS Clee 60 cc cee oe Scott 
Wim. G. Vani der Ploeg... Marion 
Walters Vancens.-. Madison 
QO. E. Gunderson................ Winnebago 
Charles’ BE: Narey................ Dickinson 
AICO) oe NN Ec SEEN OT eee Lee 


1929 and Earlier) 

Sessions Served First Year 
S 27-28 1898 
S 28-29 1900 
Dist. Judge 1915-42 

S  32-32x-33- 


34-35-36 1907 
S 33-34 1909 
S$ 33-34 1909 
S 36-37 1915 
S  38-39-40-40x-41 1919 
S  39-40-40x- 
41-42-42x 1921 
R 20-21 1884 
R_ 38-39 
Dist. Judge 1896 
R 24 1892 
Reet 1898 
R 28 1900 
Im By 1911 
R_ 34-35 1911 
RaaoG 1915 
Dist. Judge 1922 
R_ 37-38 1917 
R: 37-38-45-45x 191.7 
R_ 37-88-40-40x-41 1917 
42-42x-43-44 
R38 1919 
Dist. Judge 1922-26 
R_ 38-39 1919 
R_ 38-39 1919 
Ra 1921 
R_ 39-40-40x-41 1921 


Dist. Judge 1925-38 
Atty. Gen. 1940-47 
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Name County Sessions Served First Year 
Rae et arrison se. Pottawattamie R 39-40-40x-41 1921 
Emil C: Mathiesont............... Clinton R 40-40x 1923 
Howard A. Matthews.....Des Moines R  40-40x-41-42- 

42x-43-44 1923 
John P._ Gallagher: 2.2.2... Iowa R 40-40x-44-45- 
45x-46-46x-47 1923 
bet lenieyres 2 a Grundy R 41-44 1925 
Marion H. McCaulley............ Calhoun R °41-42-42x-43-44 1925 
Aaron V. Blackford.......... Van Buren R 41-42-42x 1925 
S 48-44 


OTHER OFFICIAL MEMBERS DECEASED 


Name Residence Position , First Year 
George E. Roberts.......... Fort Dodge State Printer 18383 
William R. Green................ Audubon District Judge 1895 

: U S Repr. TESLA 
U S Judge Ct Claims 1927 

DWV wd sekson= =. Museatine District Judge 1902 
Harry Ws BWaton:s....4<.* Shenandoah Pharmacy Board 1908 
George C. Scott................ Sioux City U S Repr. 1912 
U S Dist. Judge 1922 

Jerry B. Sullivan...........- Des Moines US Judge Court App. 1913 
Miles W. Newby...................... Onawa District Judge 1921 
William W. Scott........... Davenport District Judge 1922 
William J. Burbank............ Waterloo State Treasurer 1920 


President MANTZ: The report will be placed on file. 


The next on our program is an address by the Hon. 
Arch W. McFarlane. Will you please come up here Arch? 
Members of the association, here stands a man who was 
an institution in the legislature for many years. We 
might classify him as one of the elder statesmen. When 
I entered the house in about 1916 he was there. Then 
he had won his wings. He was a candidate for speaker. 
I remember voting for him. I bet my money on the wrong 
horse. But he was there, and he was later elected speak- 
er, and I was pro tem. I received valuable assistance at 
his hands. He served, as the lawyers used to say, “since 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” He 
is with us and I believe he will have something interesting 
to give us. Mr. McFarlane. 
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My YEARS IN THE IOWA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. McFarLANE: Judge Mantz, Members of the Pioneer Law- 
makers: I am proud of this group today. I think it is wonder- 
ful that we should gather on an occasion like this, and I want 
to impress upon you the importance of attending the meeting this 
afternoon. I have presided over there at different. times when 
the Pioneer Lawmakers Association came in, and there would be 
only a scattering of twelve or fifteen. It was not a very repre- 
sentative group. There are many more here this year—fifty-nine, 
I believe. We should all go this afternoon, and the larger the 
crowd the better impression we will make. I know that we will 
have a very fine meeting. 


The judge wrote me some time ago and asked me if I would 
reminisce a little over my experience. I have been eligible for 
some thirteen years, and the last thirteen years I was in the legis- 
lature. I guess that is a unique record. I was first elected in 
1914 when I was twenty-nine years old. The C.I.0. defeated me 
this year, so I am here. But I have had a wonderful experience. 
I was speaker pro tem and speaker of the house over there three 
sessions, and president of the senate two sessions. I don’t believe 
anyone else has had that experience, and I guess I am the only 
man that sat in the house and the senate on the same day. But 
IT am a Pioneer Lawmaker and I am glad to be associated with you. 


The state is not so terribly old—102 years and a few months. 
It was in 1846 that our first governor was inaugurated—Ansel 
Briggs. We had a territorial governor, Robert Lucas, a few years 
before that. But that is only 102 years ago, and while I have not 
been in the legislature for that many years I have been there a 
third of that time, and I have seen some vreat changes. 


You know when Governor Briggs was inaugurated governor his 
inaugural address touched mainly upon liquor and gambling, and 
petitions commenced to flood the legislature when they were meet- 
ing in Iowa City. And they tell me that liquor legislation peti- 
tions are still flooding the legislature, and they probably always 
will. I am not here to advocate any change in the law relative 


to the liquor situation or anything else about which I will talk 
to you this morning. 


But I am going to reminisce a little bit and say that Iowa is in 
the liquor business in a tremendously large way. Last year, as an 


example, the people of Iowa, from the report of the tax commis- 


sion on moneys received from the sales tax, spent more for liquor 
than they did for coal to heat their homes. They spent more for 
liquor than they did for telephones. They spent more for liquor 
than they did in the five and ten cent stores in the state of 
Iowa. And they also spent more for liquor than they did for 
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taxes to run all of the municipal and cities and towns govern- . 
ments of the state. So they are in a tremendous business. Pos- 
sibly it is the best revenue collector that we have. As long as it 
is to be had it is going to be consumed. 


I am not advocating any change in the program. I am just 
giving you that to show how things have advanced during the last 
few years. 


When I first came to the legislature—and there are those here 
that were ahead of me, government was rather a small thing. It 
was not complicated like it is today. Probably the greatest thrill 
I ever had in all my life as a member of the legislature, and Judge 
Mantz will bear me out in this—I think he was speaker pro tem 
under me, during my first term or second term. Emil Larson 
was under me one term and you were under me the other. My 
most thrilling experience was the road fight that we had in the 
Thirty-seventh General Assembly. There were hardly any auto- 
mobiles in Iowa. They were just starting to come in about 1910. 


RoAD PROGRAM ADOPTED 


Governor Clarke was elected in 1911, and in 1911 you started 
the road program when you adopted the highway commission. I 
think Sen. Leslie Francis has told you about that. That was the 
first step in the road legislation. You provided for a highway 
commission at Ames, but you didn’t give them any authority; you 
didn’t give them any money. The supervisors didn’t have to pay 
any attention to the commission, and the township trustees didn’t 
have to pay any attention to the supervisors. So we had lots of 
places where you might start out on a nice pleasant day in one 
township and run into a mudhole in the next township just a few 
miles away. 


But over those four years that Governor Clarke was governor 
we really made a little advancement in highways. Without much 
effort and without much blare of trumpet, Governor Clarke, who 
was an excellent governor, worked extremely hard to map a pro- 
gram whereby we would eventually get some roads in Iowa. 


But the big fight came in 1916. That is when we had a real 
road fight in Iowa, and it was a political fight. And it is a pe- 
culiar thing that Ed Meredith was the candidate against W. L. 
Harding. Ed Meredith’s platform was permission to bond the 
counties, permission to bond the state and pay for it out of auto 
license fees and gasoline tax, with a commission at Ames that 
would have some power. Meredith carried just one county in the 
state of Iowa on that program. I think the program was a good 
program, but he was just a little bit too advanced at that particular 
time. 
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Well, all down through the years it was demonstrated that Ed 
Meredith was right on his particular program, but the people in 
those days didn’t think so. There was not enough travel, people 
were not educated for roads. They didn’t want them, and they 
wanted all of the local information and necessary building of those 
roads left to the township trustees or boards of supervisors. 


Well, in that 1916 campaign, so some of them thought, was a 
demand to go back and repeal this highway commission law and 
go back under the old program. Now if you will remember, that 
was probably the greatest fight that was ever held in the legis- 
lature. Governor Harding was against those who believed in good 
roads. I am not taking any issues or any side with those that 
were on the opposite of this. I happened to be one of those that 
was for the maintenance of the highway commission. The gov- 
ernor was against us, and the speaker, Mr. Pitt, was against us. 
So we had to organize the house on the subject. I was the secre- 
tary and I collected a dollar apiece from our friends. I got one 
from Mr. Maniz. We all kicked in a dollar apiece. 


There was one representative, Stanley Smith of Bremer, who 
gave us a dollar even though he was with the other side. He 
said I was right, he wanted-to help us, although he could not 
vote that way. He had an explanation in the journal. I looked 
it up yesterday. 


With that $55 I rented a room in the Shops building, and the 
fifty-four men who were true blue and believed in good roads met 
in that room every night. We would hold up our hands and swear 
that we would stick together another twenty-four hours. 


There were nine votes in the two days. I went over and got the 
record this morning. It was House File 353. We had a roll call 
March 9th, a call of the house, and all 108 members were present, 
but we had to wheel in a man by the name of Rees, from Fre- 
mont, who was sick. He came in on a stretcher and stayed with 
us for four days to hold our vote 54 to 54. There were seven 
votes which were 54 to 54. 


IT want to tell you—I have not said anything about it until I told 
it on the radio the other night—you know I am a radio broad- 
easter. I have advanced from the legislature. Incidentally, I am 
on every Thursday night at 8:30 from KXEL, Waterloo. I have 
a fifty-two weeks’ contract with them. If you want to hear some- 
thing about the legislature that you cannot learn right around 
here, I can give it to you. It has been a wonderful experience. It 
has made me young again to have my own radio program, and I 
am getting a tremendous kick out of it. I told this on the radio 
the other night and I thought it might be interesting to you. 


> eee 
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I don’t know how many hundreds of letters the members of the 
legislature get today, but there was more pressure brought to 
bear on that subject of good roads in 1917 than there has ever 
been on any legislation that I ever knew of. As I told you, 
the governor was against us, the speaker was against us, the com- 
mittees were all packed-against us. So five of us filed a motion 
to have a roll call on every motion that was made. There were 
no voting machines; everything was by roll call. 


HERB DEAN’S MANEUVER 


I sat on the left-hand side coming in, where so many of you have 
seen me sit for so long. Representative Herbert Dean sat next 
to me. He was from Osceola county. Next to him was Lee EI- 
wood, from Howard. Lee was floor manager for us who believed 
in good roads. The vote was very close. On the first day every 
vote was a tie, 54 to 54. Well, we met that night down in the 
Shops room, and we had a Bible on that table and every man came 
up and put his hands on the Bible and took an oath that he would 
stick with us another twenty-four hours, which everyone did. 


But in the meantime Governor Harding got hold of his father, 
who was a wonderful elderly gentleman from up in Osceola county, 
where Dean was from. And he was Dean’s manager for his pri- 
_ mary campaign and also for the general election, and he was one 
of Dean’s closest personal friends, and Dean was with us. So 
the second morning the governor’s father was sitting there between 
Mr. Dean and me. 


Dean gave me a high sign along about eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing and I followed him out in the cloak room, and the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks. This is the truth. He said, “Arch, the 
governor has done me a dirty trick.” I said, “What’s that?” He 
said, “You know I want to go along with you boys. You are right. 
But he sent and had his father come down here, who is my best 
political adviser, my best friend, one of my neighbors. He wants 
me to vote the other way.” 


I said, “Herb, why don’t you do this? Why don’t you vote for 
their amendments?” They had one amendment and we had two 
that we were trying to get through. Ours were the Elwood-Mackie 
and the Larson-Shortess amendments, and on the other side there 
was the McFerren and someone’s amendment. I said, “Why don’t 
you vote for their amendments? That will adopt them 55 to 53, 
but then you vote for us on the amended bill. Vote “No,” and then 
they won’t have any change in the law; it will remain just as it is.” 
And he took his handkerchief out and wiped the tears out of his 
eyes and said, “That is just what I will do.” 


I said, “Don’t tell the governor’s father you are going to vote 
for their amendment until I have a chance to notify these other 
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fifty-two in the house.” So I went back and got my secretary and 
got hold of a couple of other responsible secretaries—we were all 
suspicious of each other in those days, and I sent a note to these 
other fifty-two members and I said: “Dean is going to vote against 
us on the next amendment, Don’t get panicky. He will vote with 
us on the main bill. Tear this up.” And I tell you I could see 
those men getting those notes, reading them, and tearing them up 
and throwing them in the waste basket. Nobody ever saw it. 


Then the next minute Rube McFerren moved the previous ques- 
tion. They thought everything was going to go through. They 
adopted their amendment. The vote was 55 to 53. And then they 
were on the main bill, and the question was, “Shall the bill pass?” 
I am telling you, gentlemen, that you could have heard a pin 
drop in that assembly hall. When they called the name of Dean 
—just as quiet as it could be—Dean hollered “No,” and there was 
the tie again of 54 to 54, which defeated the bill. But the journal 
shows that it was a vote of 56 No to 52 Aye, because McFerren 
and Tucker on the opposite side changed their votes so they could 
move to reconsider. 


MADE MCFARLANE SPEAKER 


And that is what I think made me speaker at the next session, 
because I was elected unanimously for the part I had taken in the 
road fight. To me that was the most thrilling fight I ever ex- 
perienced in my iegislative career. 


One of the most interesting remarks that I have ever heard in 
the legislature—I am just reminiscing here because I don’t want 
to take up too much time—I remembered it yesterday coming down 
—one of the most clever remarks that I heard when I was in the 
house was by a man by the name of—I forget what his name was 
now. It seemed there had been a resolution introduced appointing 
an interim committee or study committee to find out where they 
could reduce taxes in the state. 


And incidentally while I am talking on taxes I want to give you 
a little stuff that will knock your eye out. When I first came 
into the legislature the total amount of money collected on taxes 
to run this government here, including municipal, counties, cities, 
school districts and your state—you don’t any of you have any 
idea—was only fifty-five million dollars, out of which the state 
got nine million dollars. That was the state appropriation. The 
rest of it went to school districts and for local government. That 
was fifty-five million dollars. 


What did they collect last year? They collected last year prop- 
erty taxes for your schools, municipalities and counties, 142 mil- 
lions, And the state collected in taxes, such as income tax, sales 
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tax, corporation tax and inheritance tax, and this does not include 
social security taxes, the state collected 138 millions, or a total 
of 280 million dollars. Now in just one-third of a century you 
have jumped from fifty-five millions to 280 millions. That is five 
times as much. 


Why have you given five times as much? I told the legislature 
yesterday when they took me over there to talk, the population 
of the state is just about the same as it was thirty-five years 
ago; it has not increased any. Your acreage or your area has 
not increased any, and I think probably your land was worth as 
much or more than it is now. It was not eroded and it had not 
flowed down the river. They were saving some of that soil. Why 
all this increase in taxes? One reason, a small reason, is that 
we are in an inflated period, got a sixty cent dollar. That would 
be just part of it, ten per cent of it. Where is the rest of it? 
Well, people are demanding more. That is what makes it. People 
are demanding social security and welfare and everything in the 
world that you never had in this country. 


A DIFFERENT AGE 


Herbert Hoover said the other day that when he was a kid 
social security used to be in the basement and on the cellar shelves, 
and the neighbors took care of themselves and their families. 
But we have abandoned all that. It is a different age. I think 
more is coming. I don’t want to look back. I want to look for- 
ward. I just want to know how we are going to get out of it. 


Going back to my friend who made the clever remark, as I told 
you there was a committee appointed to reduce expenditures, and 
the resolution was offered by a man who had an institution in his 
county. He was the author of the bill, and this man I was going 
to tell you about was Cy Oliver, and I think he was from Monona 
county. This committee had been appointed and made its report 
to the legislature, and the report closed up an inebriate institution 
in his own county. Well, he didn’t like that; that was not the 
way to save; it should have been somebody else’s county. So 
when the report came up he got up and opposed it, this closing 
up of this institution in his own county. And he made a great 
speech against it, when just two years before he had made a 
great speech for reduction of expenditures and had a committee 
appointed so to do. So when the report came up, Oliver said: 
“Mr. Speaker, I have commenced to realize that it makes about 
as much difference whose bull is in the cabbage patch as it does 
whose cabbage patch the bull is in.” 


Why, just take the matter of this original road ficht. Now 
instead of fourteen million dollars like we had originally on the 
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roads some fifteen or twenty years ago, they have got it up over a 
period of years to ninety-four million dollars. If any of us who 
were in the road fight years ago had suggested that, they would 
have taken us out and probably shot us as being insane. That 
is all there would have been to it. 


f 
But now we are in a different age. People who use the high- 
ways are going to have to pay for them. I am in sympathy with 
it. I think the highways are going to have to be improved. We 
have got to pay for them, and the users should pay too. That is 
the new program. I am not objecting to it. I think probably it is 
the right solution. 


I am enjoying being here with you. I am a pioneer lawmaker. 
I am going to ask you when you go over there this afternoon 
and march into the house, don’t look like you were ashamed to 
be a pioneer lawmaker. We are the ones that set up Iowa. We 
are the ones that made Iowa the state which it is. We are the 
ones. In the days long before when the icebergs came floating 
down over this great continent of ours they gouged out rivers 
here and they gouged out valleys there, and they deposited fer- 
tilizer on this great commonwealth that has never known a crop 
failure. Pioneer lawmakers have gone along and done every- 
thing they could to make Iowa a better state in which to live. 


I am proud to be a member of the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers 
Association. 


President MANTZ: Thank you, Mr. McFarlane. What 
he said here brought to my mind the most dramatic in- 
cident in my legislative career. We were in the eall of 
the house for three days, and the senate was imploring 
us to kill the bill because they were afraid it would pass 
in the senate. I remember the meetings over in the 
Shops building where we met night after night. We 
held these meetings to hold our ranks, and they held 
tight. 


DEAN WENT ON HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


It was certainly a dramatic thing when we knew that 
Herb Dean was sitting over there with the governor’s 
father, and that was the first time he had been down 
to the session. We knew what was in the wind. We 
knew the pressure that was being brought to bear. Fol- 
lowing the session when Herb Dean stood by his colors 
and voted his convictions, we met over there that night 
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and man after man arose and told of the pressure that 
had been put upon him. I did not tell it at that time, 
but I can tell you now my experience. 


I had been practicing law for a few years, and of 
course it is always the ambition of a lawyer to become 
a judge. We had two or three members of the judiciary 
out there that were going to pass on or out, and the 
day before that meeting two or three of my good friends, 
personal friends, or I supposed they were friends, called 
me back in the cloakroom and made the suggestion that 
there was going to be a vacancy out there on the district 
bench and maybe I would like to have the appointment. 
I said, “Who are you talking for?’ ‘Been down to see 
the governor.” I said, “You go back and tell the gov- 
ernor that there is one thing that I have tried to pre- 
serve all my life and that is my own self-respect. I 
have to live with myself. I have been with these other 
fifty-three men all through this session and what an 
example it would be if I would go and change my vote 
on the last final vote and then later on maybe be ap- 
pointed district judge.” And I said, “If you are friends 
of mine don’t you say another word.” 


But I do remember the tribute to Herb Dean that night 
up there in the Shops building. That gave him such 
a thrill. There were very few dry eyes there when Herb 
got up and said a few words. We recognized the strain 
and stress that he had been through during that time. 


Mr. McFARLANE: Incidentally, he was appointed on 
the Commission. 


President MANTZ: Yes, Herb was later appointed to 
the State Highway Commission and made a very effi- 
cient member. When I think of the miles and miles 
of paving in this state now I believe that we did a very 
good job there. 
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LETTERS FROM ABSENT MEMBERS 


Next will be the reading of letters from absent mem- 
bers by the secretary. 


Secretary ENGLISH: I give you excerpts from the 
letters showing continued interest in the association and 
its membership: 


Dennis P. Hogan, San Antonio, Texas: “I would be glad to be 
there and see all the familiar faces at the Pioneer Lawmakers 
meeting, but Mrs. Hogan and I are in San Antonio for the win- 
ter. We will be home late in April. It is nice down here, not 
cold, and plenty of sunshine, though this year it has not been 
so good as usual.” 


Mrs. Carolyn C. Pendray, Maquoketa: “It is with real regret 
that I find that I am unable to attend the meeting next Tuesday. 
I had planned to do so.” 


Gov. Dan W. Turner, Corning: “It reminds me of old times to 
see your name signed to the Pioneer Lawmakers letter. I de 
not know why i never got started attending those meetings; 
partly, I guess, because in recent years we have been away from 
home in the winter. One event remains green in my memory 
when in 1904 John Herriott, lieutenant governor, selected me 
to make the address of welcome to the Pioneers on the occasion 
of their visit as I was the youngest member of the senate. That 
was the session when I first became acquainted with you. I am 
not sure that I can arrange to attend the meeting March 15, as 
I have a problem of shortage of feed for my cattle, but hope you 
have a fine meeting.” 


C. V. Findlay, Fort Dodge: “I think I should be congratulated 
on having been privileged to attend several meetings of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers association in Iowa, but I regret that I am 
unable to attend the session March 15, due to ill health, which 
prevents any physical activity. It would be a pleasure to greet 
again all those who for many years have been interested in the 
welfare of our state. I shall be thinking of you on this memor- 
able occasion.” 


Claus L. Anderson, Stanton: “I regret very much that it will 
not be possible for me to attend the 1949 meeting of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers association of Iowa. Thirty-six years ago I was a 
house member of the 35th General Assembly of Iowa. Memories 
of that time recall a world at peace, a period of happiness and 
well-being. A surge of nostalgia is hard to resist. Cordial greet- 
ings to the Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa of a bygone day.” 
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William Carden, Winfield: “I am much afraid that I will not 
be able to get to the meeting, owing to some other matters. Hope 
there will be a good attendance and happy reunion.” 


Lloyd Thurston, Osceola: “Exceedingly regret that I will be 
unable to attend the Pioneer Lawmakers association meeting. 
Please convey my sincere good wishes to your members, and say 
that I will endeavor to be with them in the future. I am sure 
that former Representative Garber will bring you an interesting 
message.” 


Wm. D. Jamieson, Washington, D. C.: “How I would like to 
go out to attend the Pioneer Lawmakers meeting! One of these 
springs I hope to be able to be with you.” 


C. F. Clark, St. Petersburg, Florida: “I am exceedingly sorry 
that I will not be able to meet with you and the other boys. I 
have been obliged to come to Florida for my health, and so cannot 
be present at the meeting. At the Mayo Clinic they advised me 
that they had done everything for me that medical science could 
do and that the best remedy would be rest and Florida sunshine. 


“This brought me down here to Florida three weeks ago and I 
expect that I will remain in the state for a couple months. Sorry 
that I cannot be with you at the reunion, but I cannot help feeling 
some satisfaction that I have missed the terrible winter weather 
that you have been having during the entire month of February 
as well as the two weeks in January that I did not escape. 


“I have been looking forward to meeting old friends on that 
occasion, and was hoping to help you as much as possible to per- 
suade those who served with me in the legislature to attend the 
meeting. Glad you secured Ray Garber as a speaker. I don’t 
know of anyone who would fill the position any better.” 


John H. Darrah, Kansas City, Missouri: “It will not be pos- 
sible for me to attend the Pioneer Lawmakers meeting. I am 
certain that my absence will be a very much greater disappoint- 
ment to myself than to the organization. I recall being present 
as a member of either the house or the senate when the joint 
assembly was acting as host to the Pioneers, before I had earned 
the right or privilege of membership in this honorable organ- 
ization of our predecessors who have collectively furnished the 
leadership and guidance which has governed the fates and for- 
tunes of the grand old state of Iowa during the years of her 
growth and development. Notwithstanding my absenteeism, I 
have never lost touch or interest in the affairs of Iowa or the 
biennial meetings of the Pioneer Lawmakers, and I treasure above 
every other conscious consideration the memory of my associa- 
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tion with a very large number of the men who have reached elig- 
ibility for membership during the last decade.” 


J. A. Williams, Council Bluffs: “A court assignment on March 
15 is going to prevent our being able to be present to enjoy meet- 
ing with the former législators. We had particularly desired 
to be present this year on account of your official capacity, and 
we had been planning on it since the first of the year. I hope 
you have enjoyed your year as president of the association, and 
that it has enabled you to keep in touch with so many of your 
friends. We had such a good time last meeting and the fact that 
the association honored you made it particularly pleasing to me.” 


Wm. J. Goodwin, St. Petersburg, Florida: “I am exceedingly 
sorry not to be able to attend this year’s meeting of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers association, especially so since Mr. Mantz and Mr. 
Nelson are officers—both of whom were in the senate when I 
was there. I would have liked to meet as many as I could again.” 


Guy M. Gillette, Washington, D. C.: “I am sorry that the pres- 
sure of legislative business requires my presence in Washington 
and I will not be able to attend the meeting. Will you be good 
enough to extend my greetings and warm personal regards to all 
of the folks.” 


M. A. Manning, Ames: “I fully intended to meet with you 
fellows March 15, but the dentist said today he could not possibly 
get my Pittsburgh Plate Glass teeth ready. Am very sorry, 
for I always enjoy meeting with old fellows, as I am only 88 and can 
learn a lot about the ‘has been’s’ from old members.” 


Byron G. Allen, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota: “I cannot attend this 
session, and I will appreciate your extending my best wishes to 
the many old friends and former colleagues of mine who will be 
in attendance. 


“Two years ago I became eligible for membership. My father, 
Joseph Holmes Allen, had long awaited the time when I would 
become eligible so we could attend your sessions together. We 
thought it would be great fun to make it a father and son reunion, 


and such a hope grew stronger after we had both moved to Minne- 
sota. 


“At the time of your Twenty-ninth session father’s health was 
such that he could not make the trip, and he was in Arizona at 
the time of your meeting. As you know, father passed away on 
June 13, 1948, and we did not get to carry out our plan. Two 
years from now, I shall make every effort to attend for I will 
have been a twenty-four year veteran and shall make the trip 
in honor of my father.” 
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Ora Williams, Decatur, Georgia: “I am mailing to you a bunch 
of Georgia daffodils, or jonquils, as a table decoration for the 
Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers association. These daffodils are almost 
gone for the season. They grow in wild profusion and are at 
their best about the first of March. 


“T would be greatly pleased to meet once again with the Iowa 
Pioneer Lawmakers. Though I was never a member of the legis- 
lature, I was committee clerk several times, and you know, had 
much during my lifetime to do with the general assemblies of 
Iowa. On one occasion there was a move well started to send 
me to the senate, but a good friend objected because, as he said, 
I had already done too much m shaping up Iowa legislation. I 
had in fact a fine contact with legislators covering at least a 
score of sessions, and more than one section of the code carries 
phraseology of mine.” 


James J. Crossley, Portland, Oregon: “As a member of the 
Iowa state senate from the 16th district, serving in the sessions 
of 1900, 1904, 1906 and 1907, I extend my sincere greetings. 


“Since leaving good old Madison county in the great state of 
Iowa, in the spring of 1908, I have since lived six and a half 
years in Alaska as United States attorney, then moved to Port- 
land to practice law, then going to the Mexican border with the 
Oregon troops and serving on the border and at Fort Rosencranz 
for some time, then returning and going to France in World War 
I in 1917, with the Oregon troops, then transerred to the Rainbow 
Division, where I served in the field as Lieut. Colonel. 


“T really have no request to make of you gentlemen except that 
you put Iowa on record as against the socialization of our national 
form of government, which I consider a stepping-stone to com- 
munism, that dangerous and Godless philosophy of Karl Marx, 
which, if followed, would destroy the freedom of the people of 
our great nation, and lead us into an absolute dictatorship and 
likewise help to destroy Christianity.” 


President MANTZ: It is certainly very interesting to 
know that these men still preserve their interest in the 
Pioneer Lawmakers of the state of lowa. 


Under the order of business of ‘‘Reminiscences by 
Members” a score and more in turn occupied the floor 
recalling the men and events of the sessions of the lowa 
legislature in which they enjoyed membership. This 
the president characterized as exceptionally interesting, 
and one of the most enjoyable portions of the meeting, 
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closing with an announcement of the luncheon hour and 
the afternoon session following at the chamber of the 
house of representatives in the capitol. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


President MANTz: We will call for the report of the 
Nominating Committee, because we do not want to keep 
the people waiting for our lunch. 


Judge RAY P. Scott: Your nominating committee begs 
leave to present the following report: 


Our recommendations are: 
For President—C. F. Clark, of Cedar Rapids. 
For Vice-President—Carl W. Reed, of Cresco. 
For Secretary—Emory H. English, Des Moines. 
For Assistant Secretary—L. I. Truax, Des Moines. 


Vice-Presidents, by districts: 
First—Joe Wagner, Davenport. 
Second—C. G. Cole, Greeley. 
Third—A. W. McFarlane, Waterloo. 
Fourth—F. C. Stanley, Oskaloosa. 
Fifth—Ed H. Smith, Winterset. 
Sixth—Frank M. Hanson, Garner. 
Seventh—Julius A. Nelson, Atlantic. 
Highth—J. A. King, Spencer. 


Executive committee: C. F. Clark, Carl W. Reed, 
Emory H. English, Ray P. Scott, Israel A. Smith and 
H. J. Mantz. 


On motion those nominated by the committee were 
unanimously elected. The president expressed regret 
that the president elect, C. F. Clark, could not be in at- 
tendance, but announced that Carl Reed was. 


Senator REED: May I say just a word? You have 
heard about the new office building to be erected over 
here on the state grounds. As I was coming over from 
the state commerce commission office this morning I 
saw the surveyors out there running levels getting ready 
to start that work. 
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JOINT CONVENTION SESSION 

The Joint Convention of the Fifty-third General As- 
sembly convened in the house chamber at 2:00 p. m.,, 
Lieutenant Governor Kenneth A. Evans presiding, with 
the members of the Pioneer Lawmakers Association as- 
sembled as guests, presented by a committee appointed 
by President Evans consisting of Armstrong of Black- 
hawk, Clark of Appanoose, Hanna of Adams and Welch 
of Harrison on the part of the house and Senators Van 
Eaton and Hultman on the part of the senate. 


President EVANS: Members of the Joint Convention, 
today we are particularly honored with the presence of 
these former lawmakers. At this time it is my privilege 
and honor to present to you Chief Justice H. J. Mantz, 
president of the Pioneer Lawmakers group. 


President MANTZ: Governor Evans, Members of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers Association, Members of the Joint 
Session of the Legislature, and Friends: We will start 
our program this afternoon by some music to be given by 
Professor Roger Fee, of Drake University. He will 
render a couple of numbers. 


Professor Fee sang “The Hills of Home’ and ‘“‘Because 
I was Shy,” accompanied by Mr. Lucien Stark. 


President MANTZ: The senate and the house have 
very graciously invited the Pioneer Lawmakers to be 
with them today as they assemble in joint session. 


Responding to your very kind invitation, we are here 
to join you in a brief program. Some of our members 
who have attended past meetings have not been able to 
attend; some are here for the first time. In the closing 
weeks of your work, we appreciate the fact that you 
are busy; therefore, we hope that we will not trespass 
upon your hospitality. On behalf of our organization, 
I thank you. 


In acting in my present capacity, I will follow our 
customary procedure, and an address of welcome will 
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be delivered by each branch of the legislature. That on 
behalf of the senate will be given by one of-the younger 
members. A relative of his years ago was a member of 
the senate. He is a man devoted to civic affairs, and 
public interests. Hd comes from a family whose name 
is a household word in America. The product which 
he produces, distributes and sells has been a boon to 
mankind in that it has changed “blue Monday” into a 
half holiday. It gives me pleasure to present to you 
Senator Fred Maytag. 


HALF THE SPAN OF IowA’s STATEHOOD 


Senator Mayrac: It is indeed an honor, as the baby of the Sen- 
ate, to have the privilege of welcoming the Iowa Pioneer Law- 
makers on behalf of the Senate of the Fifty-third General As- 
sembly. It gives me particular pleasure to do so because of the 
fact that my grandfather was a member of this body forty years 
ago, and served with some of you who are today the recipients of 
our affection and esteem. Our meeting thus bridges the gap of 
three generations of Iowa lawmakers, and in so doing carries us 
back, for this fleeting moment, over nearly half the life span of 
Iowa’s statehood. 


We who have put aside for an hour the many tasks of a busy 
session of the legislature in order that we may honor you, our 
elder statemen, look forward in our daily tasks to the future of 
this great state. It is appropriate that on this occasion we should 
look back with you and examine the great heritage which you have 
given us. 


Iowa was richly endowed by nature with fertile land and favor- 
able climate, but it took the sturdy pioneers who came here in 
search of a new home to convert those natural resources to useful 
purpose. We are grateful to them for having first tilled our soil, 
built our cities and towns, and established our industries, all of 
which have helped to make this the prosperous state that it is. 


Even more, however, we are grateful to the early pioneers for 
having bred and reared such men as you, who continued to build 
upon the foundations of our constitution the good government 
which we now enjoy and which it is our duty and privilege to per- 
petuate. 


It is said that every generation inevitably believes that the 
younger generation is going to the “dogs”. I wonder what thoughts 
must be going through your minds, as you, with the greater wis- 
dom and mellowness of your elder statesmanship, sit on the side- 
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lines and observe our efforts to carry on the functions of our 
government in the tradition which you have established. Do 
you regard us as rambunctious young upstarts? My grandfather 
sometimes felt that way about me. Or do you see in us the same 
qualities that you had when you were here? My grandfather 
was considered sort of rambunctious in his day, if we can believe 
the campaign literature put out by his political opponents. 


Let us hope that as you watch us in our labors you can view 
our petty bickerings and our follies with a smile of amusement, 
our failures with tolerant understanding, and our successes with 
a nod of approval. 


Whatever may be your attitude, we are happy to have you in 
our midst. Iowa is rich, indeed, to have such as you among our 
elder statesmen. With high regard for the service which you have 
rendered to the state, appreciation for the heritage you have 
passed on to us, and with the earnest hope that we may carry on 
in the fine tradition which you have established, I welcome you 
to this joint convention in the name of the senate. 


President MANTZ: Thank you, Senator Maytag. Now, 
on behalf of the house, the welcome greeting will be 
given by one who has served in that body almost from 
the time the “memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary,” as we used to say of the English common law. 
I would prefer to look upon him as an elder statesman. 
When he speaks the microphone is a useless contrivance. 
During his tenure in the house the record shows that 
he has consistently sponsored measures tending to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the people of Iowa. It is 
with pleasure that I present to you Hon. A. H. Avery. 


Mr. Avery:! About half an hour ago, my clerk passed this slip 
of paper over to me and said “Do you know that you are to make 
an address of welcome this afternoon?” I said “No.” She said, 
“There is the paper.” I said, “By-gum, I am going to fulfill the 
duty. I am strong for Pioneers, whether they are lawmakers or 
otherwise.” 


The Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa have set a pace that we, of 
the present general assembly here, would do well to follow. I 
recall back in 1916 when W. L. Harding of Sioux City made a 
campaign for governor on a platform of “Mud Roads and the 
King Drag,” and he had Jim Pierce of the Iowa Homestead back- 
ing him up; and they won that election on mud roads and the King 


drag in 1916. 
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And I recall later on we had a proposition that stirred the state 
from one end to the other, and that was to vote bonds to the tune 
of one hundred million dollars to build primary roads. The Su- 
preme court held it unconstitutional. They did not vote them. 
But we went ahead on the basis of that which you had planned, 
but never dreamed of the fulfillment probably; we built primary 
roads in Iowa. 


And the other day the house passed a bill appropriating fifty 
million dollars a year out of current revenue to build roads in 
Iowa. Some progress! Some progress! 


I thank you Pioneers for the privilege of weleoming you on this 
occasion. I have always had a warm place in my heart for Pioneers 
and I now have an especially warm place in my heart for the Pio- 
neer Lawmakers of Iowa. Thank you. 


PERPETUATE IDEALS AND TRADITIONS 


President MANTZ: Representative Avery, we thank 
you for your kindly greetings. 

Historically, our organization had its beginning over 
sixty-three years ago. Many men who had much to do 
- with the progress and development of the state were 
among the active members. Among its members were 
ex-governors, former senators and representatives, jus- 
tices of the supreme court and many others. 


It is the purpose of our organization to keep alive the 
ideals and traditions of the pioneers of Iowa, those hardy 
and heroic men who came into a new and untried terri- 
tory there to build homes, rear families and keep alive 
the traditions of the past—to see to it that the things 
which Washington fought for, Jackson bled for and Lin- 
coln died for would be carried on untarnished and un- 
diminished. 


Viewed in the background of the past, we realize that 
it takes a time of stress and struggle to impress upon 
a free people the value of their ideals and traditions and 


of the necessity of preserving them at all times and at 
all hazards. 


The tendency, always, is to gradually drift away from 
the fundamentals of right living and good government 
and of clear thinking and to pursue a course, which if 
followed too far, inevitably leads to disaster. Fortunate, 
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indeed, is the people who have such ideals and traditions 
and when danger approaches and such are assailed arise 
to defend them to their uttermost. 


As a people, we stand close to the shadows of doubt 
and uncertainty and are confronted with perils seen and 
unseen. As a people it behooves us to steadfastly ad- 
here to those priceless heritages of the past—the ideals 
and traditions of the pioneer. Let us not be false to the 
faith of our fathers—those heroic men and women who 
made it possible for you and me to be here today. 


Some of our members served the state of Iowa many 
years ago, and a few are here today after being away 
for many years. Naturally, they look about them and 
note the changes-made in the passing of time. 


One notable change is the manner of registering the 
votes on the various measures. Now, instead of the 
time-honored yea and nay, they see the former shown 
by the green light—the latter by the red light. They are 
in a sense stop and go signs, but operating at the same 
time. Formerly the roll call was slow, tedious and time- 
killing. The bill was read the third time and put on its 
final passage. The clerk called the roll, then there was 
the roll of absentees; some times the sergeant-at-arms 
was ordered to round up those who failed to vote. His 
first destination was usually the cloak rooms to find 
those who had gone there to smoke—possibly to avoid 
roll call. This done there was a verification of the roll 
call. All told it took about a quarter of an hour to get 
the job. done. 

Then it will be noticed that now each house member 
has a stenographer or clerk, a luxury then enjoyed only 
by members of the senate. Whether the change came 
about through ideas of efficiency or to take up the slack 
in unemployment might be one of the unsolved problems 
associated with legislation. 

Now, we note that among your members you have 
those of the feminine persuasion. It is a good sign when 
there is added the feminine touch. 
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EQUALIZED HANDICAPS OF DEBATE 


Another change. We note on each desk a gadget called 
a microphone, so arranged that the member speaking 
in a moderate tone has to some extent removed the handi- 
cap of debate. I recall an incident that happened I be- 
lieve it was in the Thirty-eighth or Thirty-ninth house. 
We had a member of the house from Van Buren county 
who had made a campaign in opposition to the capitol 
extension, and over on the other side of the house we 
had a member from one of the northern counties who 
was so unfortunate as to put his money on the wrong 
horse for speaker, and when he didn’t get a live com- 
mittee to work on or with he put in his time, as he said 
afterwards, just being a typical hell raiser. 


One day he and the representative from Van Buren 
got into an acrimonious debate, shouting back and forth, 
on their feet at the same time, and the speaker trying 
to gavel them down without any success. And this rep- 
resentative from northern Iowa had been at one time 
a sort of exhorter, and then he became an auctioneer. 
After much shouting the representative from Van Buren, 
whose seat was next to mine, finally sat down, turned and 
said to me man to man, “You would not expect me to 
out-holler a damn auctioneer.” 


We note that you still have your representatives of 
what we used to call the “third house.” Various or- 
ganizations inspired largely by self-interest send their 
representatives here to try to keep some of the wayward 
members of the general assembly from getting off the 
reservation. According to the press these roving repre- 
sentatives are quite numerous. My understanding is 
that such are required to register. It is possible that 
some subsequent legislature will require such to wear 
badges or some suitable identification mark. 


But after all is said and done I think that our state 
can take pride in the quality, character and ability of 
the members of the present as well as the past legis- 
latures. My experience with them, covering about a 
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third of a century is that practically without exception, 
they kept in mind and worked diligently for the people 
and the state. They kept the faith and were zealous in 
advancing the general welfare. 


We have this afternoon for our speaker one who was a 
member about thirty years ago. Then he represented 
a county in western Iowa. About that time the greatest 
issue in Iowa was the establishment of our primary road 
system. It was an issue where the lines were drawn 
to such an extent that when that matter was up we were 
under a call of the house for close to four days. The 
main issue was whether we would abolish or retain the 
highway commission. Every member was there; every 
member voted, and on the final roll call the vote to abol- 
ish the highway commission stood 54-54 and our great 
and magnificent system of paved highways got the green 
light and now as we traverse the main highways north 
and south and those east and west and drive to the ninty- 
nine county seats in Iowa we can well say that the fight 
and outcome was not in vain. 


I present to you the Hon. Ray Garber, who will ad- 
dress you on behalf of the Pioneer Lawmakers. 


A FuLL CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Mr. GARBER: It has been twenty-five years since I have 
attempted to talk in this chamber. I perhaps am somewhat 
removed from the problems confronting you; so the story is ap- 
plicable of the fellow who wandered into the club car on a train 
and said, “Is there a lawyer in the car?” No one answered, 
and he went out. After a while he came back in and evidently 
he was slightly intoxicated. He said, “Is there a doctor in the 
car?” No one answered, and he went out. Finally, he came back 
for the third time and before he could say anything a gentleman, 
who had been sitting in the corner of the car, stepped up and said, 
“T have noticed that you have been asking for a lawyer and a 
doctor. I am a Presbyterian minister. Could I do anything for 
you?” The fellow looked at him and sail, “Hell no. I am looking 
for a corkscrew. I don’t think you could do anything.” 


I think that applies to Judge Mantz’s asking me to come here 
and talk to this assembly, and I feel the association has done you 
an injustice to schedule me for an address, for I feel that no group 
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is as much entitled to have one who speaks here think carefully 
and prepare that which he presents to you, because, after all, it 
is through you that there is reflected the eae and aims of the 
men and women of Iowa. 


The Pioneer Lawmakers Association, however, deems it a dis- 
tinct privilege to be invited to attend and take part in a joint 
session of the Fifty-third General Assembly. A little more than 
two years ago, we celebrated the one hundredth year of statehood. 
In December of 1846, President Polk signed the bill admitting 
Iowa into the Union as the twenty-ninth state. At that time less 
than 100,000 people lived within our borders. In 1846 Iowa was 
a great undeveloped state and the citizens of that day could hardiy 
venture a guess relative to the progress that would be made dur- 
ing the first century of statehood. They were, however, deeply 
concerned as to the future and great credit is due the state officials 
and members of early Iowa legislatures, and judges of the supreme 
and district courts, for the enactment and interpretation of laws 
that established the course, which, through a full century of prog- 
ress, has made this the greatest state in the Union. 


The members of the early sessions of the general assembly, 
following the admission of Iowa into the Union, were, as are the 
men and women of this session, of high intelligence and open minds. 
They were charged with framing the legislation for this great state. 

The Pioneer Lawmakers Association was organized in 1886 by a 
group of members of early legislatures, state officials, judges 
and congressmen. It is met today for the thirtieth session, and 
each session since the founding has been an enjoyable reunion and 
the session this morning at the state historical building will long 
be remembered. 


It was my great privilege to serve as a member of the general — 
assembly in the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth and Fortieth Extra, or code 
revision, sessions. It was delightful today to mingle again and 
visit with a number of men with whom I served in 1921, 1923 and 
1924, and after the morning meeting of the association recessed, 
I was convinced that it was an organization of friendship and for 
the upbuilding of our great state with a wish and desire for peace 
and good-will among men. The members of the association have 
full understanding of the American idea and ideals. Its basic 
tenet is that man is made in God’s image, endowed by his Creator 
with inalienable rights among which are the rights to life, liberty 
and to to pursue happiness. They understand that the colonists were 
actuated in their coming to America by two primary ideals. One, 
the right in freedom of conscience to worship their Creator in 
accordance with the dictates of their conscience; and the other, 
to pursue happiness with freedom to earn their bread as they 
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would; the right to aspire; the right without regimentation or 
undue regulation to be self-respecting, self-sufficient sons of God. 
These people faced a wilderness and land almost untouched but 
from their own energies applied to nature’s bounties they prog- 
ressed and gained security. The ruling classes of the old world 
still sought to levy taxes upon them without right to be heard 
as to their imposition. Although compromise and understanding 
was sought, it was in war that the declared liberties of these peo- 
ples were won. 


A period intervened—ringing in the ears of the patriots were 
those immortal words, “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Yet, defensive measures lagged. The serious minded people of 
that day believed that “in union there is strength.” The weak- 
ness of the federation immediately became apparent, and seven 
years after hostilities ceased, a constitutional form of government 
for the several states was erected. Some of the citizens yet re- 
tained the thought of the ultimate sovereignty of the separate 
state, yet broader minds, realizing the universality of the concept 
of freedom, and realizing the force and power necessary to its 
preservation, sought to protect and preserve the Union of the 
states as the true guardian of our liberties. Through sixty years 
of almost unceasing debate the issue was ever present and finally 
that issue took the aggregated form of secession and with it came 
the Civil war, and at enormous cost the Union of states survived. 


Up to that time a nation had existed—half slave and half free. 
Man in his racial pride had, in a portion of our country, denied 
to great numbers of our people, because of color alone, the thought 
of their common brotherhood—had denied to them the liberties 
and the freedom which were conceived to be the privileges of the 
white man and refused them the independent rights as said in the 
declaration to come from the Creator. 


Beyond the graves of Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and of York- 
town, that progress to universal freedom might be made, it became 
necessary that there should be thousands upon thousands of 
graves at Bull Run, Gettysburg and Richmond. 


In a meeting such as this we must look back to that other day 
and time, if we are to understand the America which is ours today, 
for in all the pages of modern warfare there is no warfare yet 
described where men of equal mentality, of equal education and 
of equal bravery met on a field of battle nor fought so long nor 
made such equal sacrifices. 
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TRUE TEST OF NATION’S GREATNESS 


War leaves its aftermath. There may be surrender but unless 
the spirit of reconstruction, while fair and firm, be a spirit as 
well of charity and one without malice, the feeling of suspicion 
and hate will yet survive—and so it was with America after the 
Civil war. 


In 1917 and 1918 came the true test of our nation’s greatness. 
The true proof that the assuaging hand of time had overcome 
the red-hot tempers that had survived Appomattox was that the 
first great American army, raised by selective service, came from 
the north, the south, the east and the west to protect and preserve 
the American ideal. Not on the shores of its own land but to 
protect the American ideal against the challenging forces of the 
old world which sought again to.enslave Europe and of necessity 
constituted a threat of enslavement to America. The men of that 
army fought a good fight and fought it to victory. 


We won the war, but for those things for which Americans fought 
and died, we lost a peace. The dragon’s teeth of another con- 
flict were taken from the councils of Versailles to the far-flung 
corners of the earth and there implanted in the hearts of ambitious 
men and desperate people. They grew, ripening into spheres 
of influence, and step by step came the invasion of Manchuria, 
the occupation of Ethiopia; the Sudetanland and invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, of Poland, of Denmark, of Norway, the lowlands 
and France, until the first phase of the World War was dwarfed 
in the blood and ruthlessness and fury with which man marched 
against his fellowmen. 


All of the world’s progress in the communication of intelligence 
and transportation, and in the improvement of the basic gifts of _ 
nature, were turned not to the improvement of the world, nor to 


the improvement of the state of man, but to man’s destruction and 
his enslavement. 


The counsel of certain groups and individuals went unheeded— 
a counsel which sought to advise the American people that there 
were people on the face of the earth so desperate that they were 
meat upon which their false Caesars might feed; that America, 
if she were to preserve the peace of the world, must make the 
sacrifice which would make her strong enough to be determina- 
tive, should she be drawn into the conflict, or, better still, that 
she be strong enough to prevent the first steps toward the total 
involvement of the world in war. But these counsels went un- 
heeded. There were men, who, observing the audiences given 
to the pacifists, observing the small minority of youth taking 
Oxford oaths and combating the ideas of service, were concerned 
for the protection of America and her ideals. 
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Pearl Harbor was a rude awakening against the dissipation of 
our energies and social dreams and isolationist fancies. Notwith- 
standing the courage evidenced at Bataan and Corregidor there 
should always survive in the minds of Americans the humiliation 
and disgrace which are to be found in the words, “Too little and 
too late.” 


I have never believed that the American principles of the Amer- 
ican form and system of government, the God-given principles, 
on which our government was erected and established to preserve, 
are for Americans alone, but I do say that of all the governments 
of the world ours is the only national government which is devoted 
to the establishment and preservation of the liberties of all man- 
kind. A government which has demonstrated itself sufficiently 
universal to accept and absorb peoples from all lands, a nation 
broad enough to house the places of worship of those of every 
religion. A land big enough to receive and accord its rights and 
privileges of citizenship to the peoples of every color. A land 
protecting and preserving the rights of conscience and permitting 
freedom of speech to its every citizen. A land where any or all 
may freely assemble. A land which affords to every man the 
economic opportunity to be free from want and which affords 
him a strength and unity, which renders him free from fear. 


THE WORLD’S LAST BEST HOPE 


For the most part the people of Iowa have been outstanding 
examples of the feeling which should exist throughout America and 
throughout the world. They have worked in the works of peace 
and, while expressions of intolerance at times arise, those expres- 
sions are minority expressions and, in the end and as a result of 
common sacrifice, reason can and does prevail. America promises 
for the world the last best hope of earth. 


The soldiers of the second phase of the World War, which ended 
in 1945, fought for the same things that the soldiers in 1917 and 
1918 fought for, and those who are veterans of the war of 1917-18 
are comrades with the soldiers of the second phase of the world’s 
modern struggle. The soldiers of World War II fought on step 
by step, and no step without its cost, to the victory that could 
not be denied, and we can today well charge ourselves with the 
thought that we must be unceasing in our efforts to preserve the 
ideals for which they fought. 


The Fifty-second and Fifty-third General Assemblies of Iowa 
have, by enactment, provided for a bonus for the Iowa men and 
women who served in World War II. The grateful people of Iowa, 
by a vote of five to one, approved the payment of the bonus to 
assist those men and women to rehabilitate and restore themselves 
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to normal life. To preserve the things for which they fought, 
we in Iowa must uphold the representatives of this nation, who 
speak for us in the councils of the United Nations. Peace will 
not come if, while giving lip service to the American idea, we 
deny it in our hearts and in our conduct. Understanding will not 
exist abroad if it does not exist among Americans at home. We 
must be ready in peace to extend our hands to all people without 
thought of selfishness or greed or hate. We must see to it that 
through a concert of nations the sacrifice of the honored dead 
of all wars, which have established the American idea and the 
American ideal, shall not have been in vain. We must pledge 
to ourselves that the war which ended in 1945 is in truth and in 
fact the last world war—but, come what may, America, in the face 
of the ambitions of man and of people, shall never be weak again. 

The Pioneer Lawmakers Association extends to all the present 
state officials and the members of this, the Fifty-third General 
Assembly, its sincere greetings. We have great confidence that 
your work during this session will not only bring credit to the 
membership, but will render great service to all the people of this 
great state. 


President MANTZ: I thank the members of the gen- 
eral assembly for their kindness and courtesy in invit- 
ing the Pioneer Lawmakers. We wish you success. I 
now turn the meeting back to the president of the senate. 


President EVANS: In behalf of the general assembly 
I say to you Pioneer Lawmakers it has been a real honor 
and privilege to have you with us here today. And to 
Mr. Garber we wish to convey our thanks as well. 


Thereupon, at 2:50 o’clock p. m., the joint convention 
stood adjourned. 


ALL HISTORY UNROLLED AS A SCROLL 


I go into my library and all history unrolls before me. 
I breathe the morning air of the world while the scent of 
Eden’s roses yet lingered in it, while it vibrated only 
to the world’s first brood of nightingales, and to the 
laugh of Eve. I see the pyramd building; I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander.—Alexander Smith. 


IOWA BANK LAW A BULWARK OF SAFETY 


By Emory H. ENGLISH 


The long period of liquidation of a considerable group 
of lowa banks, which encountered difficulties following 
the land boom that came with the close of World War 
I, is now over. The drastic drop in land values and 
commodity prices had made impossible of payment at 
maturity the notes of many farmers and others held 
by the banks. And in turn the banks experienced crit- 
ical and unprecedented difficulties in payment of with- 
drawals of deposits whether such withdrawals were due 
to loss of confidence by depositors or because of un- 
avoidable need of funds. 


Personal fortunes and the assets of institutions were 
greatly impaired, if not wiped out in numerous instances. 
And generally the trials suffered were severe and crucial 
in the extreme. Human ingenuity was put to test to 
save both individuals and institutions from complete 
insolvency. To the credit of Iowa people, including busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and bankers, with the leadership of 
the Iowa Bankers Association and the help of the lowa 
legislature, a way out of economic and financial diffi- 
culties was finally found and has proved so successful 
that it merits recording as an important chapter in the 
history of the state. 


The new banking law enacted in January 1933, and 
characterized as the “bank stabilization bill,” in its oper- 
ation, has not only vindicated the confidence of its pro- 
genitors, but stands today as a bulwark of safety against 
any possible repetition of the dire happenings of those 
calamitous years. This act contemplated a dual pro- 
cedure of nursing bank paper in distress until readjust- 
ment of the debtor’s affairs enabled the realizing of cash 
from pledged securities, and in the meantime continuing 
of bank activities under state supervision, without re- 
sort to receivership, such action being made possible upon 


agreement of depositors with stockholders. 
; 39 
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In Iowa prior to 1923, banks that went into receiver- 
ship were liquidated by receivers appointed by the courts. 
The accelerated series of bank closings subsequent to 
the 1920 economic difficulties in the Hawkeye state led 
to enactment in 1923'by the legislature the law creating 
a receivership division in the state banking department. 
Under this act the state superintendent of banking be- 
came receiver for all such state chartered banks requir- 
ing liquidation. Primarily this was for the purpose of 
securing still greater economy and uniformity in prac- 
tices as well as invoking state authority in dealing with 
all concerned. 


The harm suffered by a community through these re- 
ceiverships in connection with bank closings was only 
moderated by the state taking charge. The loss to de- 
positors and stockholders alike was great, and for years 
banks receivership pursued its relentless course until it 
touched by far the majority of banking communities of 
the state and seemingly was unstoppable. Businessmen 
and the people at large came to know the costliness of 
a bank receivership. 


The course of events showed all too clearly that the 
bank receivership law of Iowa was too drastic and too 
inelastic to meet the current economic situation. It gave 
no discretionary authority to the state superintendent 
of banking, and yet seemed to be the only law to which 
he could turn when asked for assistance by any bank 
that might get into distress owing to the almost im- 
possibility of collecting its notes from borrowers and 
paying the withdrawal of its deposits. 


EARLY EFFORTS TO AID BANKS 

Through patriotic services of the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation aid was developed first through voluntary 
“depositor’s agreements” sponsored by committees, their 
use offering perhaps the only alternative against bank 
runs or bank receiverships. Influential citizens in- 
cluding farmers and businessmen, not bankers, became 
active in securing co-operation of depositors in saving 
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many institutions. In some communities resort was 
had to the mayor declaring a “business holiday,” but 
this had devasting results, as during such periods nearly 
always business was at a standstill. 


_ Eventually it came to be understood that the economic 
and financial equilibrium of a community and state 
could only be restored and maintained through estab- 
lishment and guarantee of stable banking and credit 
facilities, then all but completely broken down. Con- 
structive work along this line was being accomplished 
through the labors of the Banking and Agricultural 
Credit Facilities committee of the Iowa Bankers Asso- 
ciation, from the files of which the writer is indebted 
for recorded details. The laudible work of the members 
of this committee and officers and members of the as- 
‘sociation, in the interest of bank reorganization and 
bank rehabilitation, really gave conception to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the remedial legislation later secured. 


From the first there was in the mind of all to evolve 
some sort of legal substitute for bank receivership. Noth- 
ing else would suffice; the emergency undoubtedly would 
continue until some unique method might be discovered 
and utilized through means of which the community 
plague might be dispelled and the harassed financial 
institution saved from distruction. Need was plain that 
the bank should have time in which to make collection 
of its bills receivable, and likewise adequate time to pay 
out in some orderly way in regular course of business 
funds thus collected, and continue its accustomed routine 
service as a local banking institution. 


Suggestion of methods of procedure came from many 
sources. That new legislation would be necessary was 
quickly agreed. And it would constitute pioneer legis- 
lation, for search disclosed no chart or guide in state 
or national law. <A “bank stabilization” bill with two 
objects was determined upon; the first to make banks 
“run proof,” and the second to avoid receiverships. The 
occasion and its purposes were ably met. 
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The bill framed at a meeting of the committee and 
officers on January 18, 1933, represented courage and 
vision of the first order by its initiators, leaders in the 
movement being Fred J. Figge of Ossian, president, and 
‘Frank Warner, of Des Moines; secretary of the lowa Bank- 
ers Association, to whom much credit is due. The final 
draft, known as Senate File No. 111, was considered by 
a committee of co-operative legislators and Lieutenant 
Governor N. G. Krashel took a most active part, with 
friendly interest in the measure proposed. This was 
on January 20, 1933, and that afternoon the bill was 
reported out with recommendations for passage by both 
the senate and house banking committees and senate and 
house “Emergency” committees. Further conference was 
held that evening by members of the association and 
those of the house and senate banking committees, ex- 
tending until after midnight. During that day plans 
had also been completed with leaders of the house and 
senate for the handling of the bill on the floor of each 
body the next day. On the morning of Friday, January 
20, 1933, the house and senate banking committees held 
a joint executive session. Some additional amendments 
were put into the bill which were perfectly agreeable 
to the officers and legislative committee of the Iowa 
Bankers Association. 


BANKS CLOSED IN LARGE NUMBERS 

It then was arranged that the bill should be taken up 
first in the senate, which should go into executive ses- 
sion in considering the bill. Speed was the watchword, 
for the reason shown that more than thirty Iowa bank- 
ing institutions had closed their doors the day previous, 
and nearly one dozen more had suspended that very day, 
Friday, January 20, 1938, with others sure to follow, 
by far the majority of these having invoked banking 
holidays. 


The senate adopted one or more slight and helpful 
amendments and rewrote a portion of one section which 
really improved that part of the bill. After discussion 
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as to the purposes and reasons for the legislation sought 
the executive session of the senate was concluded, where- 
upon in open session the senate proceeded to vote pass- 
ing the bill about 11:45 a. m. by a vote of 47 to 0, there 
being three absent or not voting. 


The bill was messaged to the house and at the earliest 
opportunity the house went into executive session dur- 
ing which the purposes and reasons for the passage of 
the proposed legislation were discussed, and later the 
house passed the measure by a vote of 107 to 0, only one 
member being absent or not voting. 


The act was published in the Ottumwa Daily Courier 
and in the Des Moines Register on Saturday, January 
21, 1933. The publications were certified back to the 
secretary of state on Saturday, January 21, 1933, a spec- 
ial messenger taking the copy to Ottumwa and waiting 
there for the printing of the paper containing the act 
and bringing the certified copy back to the secretary of 
state’s office. Thus the bill became operative on and 
after Monday, January 238, 1933. 


Because of the extraordinary nature of the act ex- 
tending the powers of the superintendent of banking to 
take possession of banking institutions and to protect 
the debtors and creditors of such, and to reorganize or 
operate the same through agreements between individ- 
ual depositors and the stockholders, the statute became 
the best known and generally understood law enacted 
by the Forty-fifth General Assembly of Iowa. 


The original provisions of Senate File 111 as they now 
stand in the code of 1946 are Sections 528.90 to 528.94 
inclusive, one section relating to power of the superin- 
tendent of banking to “sell, hypothecate or pledge or ex- 
change any or all assets of banking institutions,” being 
dropped in codifying. The law was much amplified 
by later enactments in the same session known as House 
File 541 and Senate File 483, the entire law now appli- 
cable appearing as Sections 528.90 through 528.119 as 
follows: 
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THE “BANK STABILIZATION” LAW 


528.90—Management by superintendent—legal and equitable 

remedies suspended. The superintendent of banking shall, upon 
application of the officers or directors of any state bank, sav- 
ings bank or trust company or private bank doing a banking 
business, have the power, with the consent of the executive council 
or of the governor or of the lieutenant governor, to take over the 
management of any such bank and may, at his discretion, manage 
the same either by its officers or a part thereof or by any suit- 
able person or persons he may select for such purpose. Such 
period of management by the superintendent of banking shall 
not, however, extend beyond two years from the date of taking 
possession unless further extended by authority of the executive 
council. During the period of such management and possession 
by the superintendent of banking, all the remedies at law or in 
equity of any creditor or stockholder against any such bank or 
trust company shall be suspended, and the statute of limitations 
against such claims shall be tolled during such period. 


528.91—Powers of superintendent. The superintendent of bank- 
ing, whenever he shall have taken over the management of any 
such banking institution as provided in section 528.90 shall have 
the right and power, with the approval of the executive council, 
to proceed to wind up its affairs as provided by law; or may 
continue the operation of the same, holding all deposits in the 
same, taking in deposits and carrying on the same under such 
rules and regulations as he may make for the conduct of its busi- 
ness and deem for the best interest of the debtors and creditors 
of such institution, including the right to compromise any rights, 
claims, and liabilities of such institution. If such institution is 
kept open for business under the management of the banking de- 
partment, and new deposits are received, such deposits shall be 
segregated, and any new assets acquired on account of such de- 
posits shall be segregated and held in trust especially for such 
new deposits. - 


528.92—Power to reorganize. However, if in the opinion of 
the superintendent of banking it is deemed advisable to reorganize 
any banking institution as set out in section 528.90, he shall, 
with the approval of the executive council, have power so to do 
on such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, including the 
right to issue stock upon such conditions as he, with the approval 
of the executive council, may prescribe, for such stock, and which 
shall be nonassessable. 


528.94—Voluntary agreement—percentage governing. Nothing 
in this act shall prevent the voluntary adoption of any form of 
depositors agreement not now or heretofore in contravention of 
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the statutes thereto provided and under any such agreement the 
percentages as provided in section 528.35, shall be fully applicable. 


528.95—Power to enter into. During the period of management 
by the superintendent of banking of any state bank, savings bank 
or trust company or private bank pursuant to sections 528.90 
to 528.94, inclusive, any county, city, town, township, or school 
district, by its governing board at the board’s discretion, may 
enter into depositors agreements looking toward the reorganiza- 
tion, reopening or consolidation of the bank to the extent of its 
unsecured and unpreferred claims. 


The state may so agree through the executive council as to its 
unsecured and unpreferred claims. 


The board of supervisors may at its discretion, enter into such 
depositor’s agreements as to taxes for the state, school, townships, 
cities, towns, motor vehicle funds, primary road fund, or other 
purposes and for other funds created by law, whether regular, 
temporary, or special, which have been duly collected by the 
treasurer of the county and duly and regularly deposited by the 
county treasurer in a state bank, savings bank, trust company 
or private bank or any national bank whose deposit liability has 
been assumed by a state bank, savings bank or trust company 
or private bank prior to the period of management by the state 
superintendent of banking. 


Any public body hereinbefore named may with depositors of 
any national bank enter into a depositors agreement with said 
bank, provided the form of said agreement shall be one that 
shall have been first approved by the superintendent of banking 
and by the executive council. Any depositor’s agreement that 
has heretofore been entered into by any public body above re- 
ferred to with any state, savings, national, or private bank or 
trust company in Iowa and to which depositors agreement no ob- 
jections have been taken by court action, is hereby legalized and 
approved. 


528.96—Depositors agreement—effect. Joining in such agree- 
ment shall not be a waiver of any preference or of the right to 
participate in state sinking fund for public deposits, but after 
receipt of payment from such fund or assignment of deposit to 
the treasurer of state, he shall represent the same and may, 
with approval of the executive council, join in such agreements. 


528.97—Liability of treasurer. If the treasurer has duly and 
regularly deposited money in such bank, then after the reorgani- 
zation, reopening, or consolidation of said bank he shall only be 
‘held to account for such amount of the deposit as remains on 
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deposit in such bank after the reorganization, reopening or con- 
solidation, irrespective of whether a depositor’s agreement was 
entered into or not. 


528.99.—Conditions precedent to reorganization. Before any 
savings bank, state bank, private bank, or trust company shall 
attempt to reorganize or take waivers or depositor’s agreements 
from its depositors, the banking department shall make an exam- 
ination of said bank and shall determine, with the approval of 
the governor, what can and should be required to be paid by the 
officers, directors, and stockholders of said bank or trust com- 
pany and no waivers or depositor’s agreements shall be taken 
until the amount so required shall have been paid in full in cash 
or in other securities to be approved by the governor and the 
superintendent of banking to the bank or trust company. Any 
stockholder, or assignee of such holders, upon paying an amount 
equal to the sum so required, may present his certificate or cer- 
tificates of stock to the superintendent of banking, who shall 
endorse thereon the amount so paid, and thereupon the holder 
of such stock, or those claiming by, through or under such holder 
by sale, transfer, assignment or otherwise, shall thereafter be 
released from any further lability, statutory or otherwise, on 
such stock or any reissue thereof, to the extent of the amount 
so paid and endorsed thereon. Provided, however, that the bank- 
ing department shall, with the approval of the governor, have 
the right to waive or modify any of the provisions or require- 
ments of this act where a bank is not to resume or continue bank- 
ing operations, and where waivers or depositor’s agreements are 
taken as a part of a plan for reorganizing and/or liquidating such 
bank. 


528.100—Applicability to prior waivers. Banks or trust com- 
panies now operating on waivers or depositors agreements here- 
tofore taken shall be subject to and come within the provisions 
of this act. Except that no unexpired waivers or depositors 
agreements between such banks or trust companies and their de- 
positors shall be abrogated hereby. 


528.101—Segregation of assets—trust certificates. Before waiv- 
ers or depositors agreements are taken as herein provided, the 
superintendent of banking may authorize the bank to set aside a 
percentage of its assets to be determined by him and which may 
be regarded as slow or doubtful and to segregate the same, The 
superintendent of banking shall determine, with the approval of 
the governor, the percentage of deposits which may be waived, 
and shall authorize the issuance of trust certificates by said bank 
in an amount equal to the deposits so waived and the delivery 
of such trust certificates to depositors in said bank whose de- 
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posits exceed ten dollars, in an amount equal to the amount of ° 
deposits so waived by each such depositor. A dividend shall be 
declared at the end of each year covering the entire net earnings 
of the bank and the earnings of and collection from the segre- 
gated assets, which dividend shall be applied pro rata to the 
payment of outstanding certificates of trust as herein provided, 
no dividends on any common stock in such bank shall be paid as 
long as any trust certificates are outstanding, unless otherwise 
agreed upon between such bank or trust company and a majority 
of the depositors holding direct, unsecured and unpreferred 
obligations of such bank in excess of ten dollars each, and totaling 
in the aggregate amount seventy-five per cent of the direct, 
unsecured and unpreferred obligations, and approved by the su- 
perintendent of banking. Such certificates shall be preferred in 
earnings and have preference in liquidation only over the common 
stock of said bank. 


528.102—Priority of certificates. All trust certificates issued 
under the provisions of this act shall have preference and priority 
on all of the assets of the bank ahead of the rights of the holders 
of the common stock, and shall be paid in full before the common 
stockholders shall be entitled to any dividends or profits, unless 
otherwise agreed upon between such bank or trust company and 
a majority of the depositors holding direct, unsecured and unpre- 
ferred obligations of such bank in excess of ten dollars each, and 
totaling in the aggregate amount seventy-five per cent of the 
direct, unsecured and unpreferred obligations, and approved by 
the superintendent of banking. 


528.103—Priority under distribution of assets. Where trust 
certificates are issued pursuant to section 528.101, the holders of 
such certificates in event of the distribution of assets of the 
bank, shall have a claim ahead of common stockholders or de- - 
positors against any assets of said bank which have been seg- 
regated for the protection of such trust certificates. 


528.104—-Certificates non-taxable. The trust certificates issued 
under the provisions of this act shall be nonassessable and non- 
taxable. 


528.105—Acceptance of certificates. Any county, city, town, 
township, or school district by its governing board, at the board’s 
discretion, may accept the trust certificates authorized in this 
act for their deposits in any bank issuing the same. The state 
may so agree through the executive council to accept the trust 
certificates provided for in this act. Any county, city, town, 
township, or school district which was regularly a depositor in 
any national bank in Iowa the deposit liabilities of which have 
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been assumed by any savings, state, national or private bank, or 
trust company, shall be held to be or to have been a depositor in 
such state incorporated bank or trust company or national bank 
or private bank. 


528.106—Effect of acceptance. The acceptance of such trust 
certificates by public bodies shall not be a waiver of their right 
to participate in the state sinking fund for public deposits. In 
event of receivership or bankruptcy, the unpaid balance of any 
trust certificate held by any such public body shall be construed 
as a depositor’s claim of such public body in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 454. 


528.107—Liability of treasurer. If the treasurer of any public 
body has duly and regularly deposited money in such bank, then 
after the reorganization, reopening, or consolidation of said bank, 
he shall only be held to account for such amount of the deposit 
as remains on deposit in such bank after reorganization, reopening, 
or consolidation, irrespective of whether such trust certificates as 
provided herein, have been accepted by the public body or not. 


528.108—Majoerity agreement governs minority. If a majority 
of the depositors, holding direct, unsecured, and unpreferred obli- 
gations of such bank in excess of ten dollars each, and totaling 
in the aggregate amount seventy-five per cent of the direct, un- 
secured, and unpreferred obligations, shall agree to come within 
the provisions of this act by accepting trust certificates as herein 
provided, then, and in that event, all of the depositors of such 
bank are bound thereby. 


528.109—Retirement of certificates. Banks coming within the 
provisions of this act shall retire the trust certificates issued here- 
under pro rata through the earnings of and the collections from 
the segregated assets and the net earnings of said bank as here- 
inbefore provided or agreed upon under the provisions of this act. 


528.111—Certificate holders—number governing. In the event 
any state bank, savings bank or trust company organized under 
the laws of this state, proposing to issue preferred stock pursuant 
to the laws of this state, shall have theretofore been reorganized 
and/or recapitalized or shall then be in process of reorganization 
and/or recapitalization (whether pursuant to the provisions of 
sections 528.99 to 528.110, inclusive, and amendments thereto, or 
otherwise) pursuant to a plan of reorganization and/or recapital- 
ization providing that the future earnings or income of such state 
bank, savings bank or trust company, or any portion thereof be 
pledged, assigned, or trusteed for the benefit of depositors, cred- 
itors, or holders of trust certificates of such state bank, savings 
bank, or trust company (hereinafter, for convenience, referred to as 
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“certificate holders”), the rights of such “certificate holders” in 
such earnings or income may, with the written consent of a ma- 
jority of such “certificate holders” holding claims totaling in the 
aggregate seventy-five per cent of the claims of all “certificate 
holders” for whose benefit such earnings shall have been pledged, 
assigned, or trusteed, be made subordinate, junior, and inferior 
to the rights of holders of preferred stock issued pursuant to the 
laws of this state, both as to the payment of dividends and any 
sinking fund or other requirements, if any, for the retirement 
of such preferred stock. 


Upon such written consent being executed by a majority in 
number of such “certificate holders” holding claims totaling in 
the aggregate seventy-five per cent of the claims of such “cer- 
tificate holders”, all such “certificate holders’ shall be bound 
thereby whether or not they shall have consented. 


528.112—Preferred stock issue. Such state banks, savings banks, 
or trust companies shall issue preferred stock of one or more 
classes in the same manner as provided by law for the issuance 
of preferred stock in state banks, savings banks, or trust com- 
panies organized under the laws of this state. 


528.113—Public bodies—sinking fund. The state, through the 
executive council, in its discretion, and any county, city, town, 
municipality, township, or school district, in the discretion of its 
governing board, when a “certificate holder” as defined in section 
528.111, may enter into the written consent and subordination 
agreement as provided in said section, through and by any mem- 
ber or officer designated for that purpose by such public body. 
Joining in such written consent and subordination agreement shall 
not be a waiver of any preference or of the right to participate 
in the state sinking fund for public deposits. 


528.115—Waiver by certificate holders. In the event, any state 
bank, savings bank, or trust company, organized under the laws 
of this state, shall have heretofore reorganized and/or recap- 
italized, or shall be in the process of reorganization and/or re- 
capitalization (whether pursuant to provisions of sections 528.99 
to 528.110, inclusive, and amendments thereto, or otherwise), pur-_ 
suant to the plan of reorganization and/or recapitalization; provid- 
ing, that the future earnings or income of such state bank, savings 
bank, or trust company, or any portion thereof, be pledged, as- 
signed, or trusteed for the benefit of depositors, creditors, or 
holders of trust certificates of such state banks, savings banks, 
or trust companies (hereinafter for convenience referred to as 
“certificate holders”), the rights of such “certificate holders” in 
such earnings or income, or the application of the same or any 
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part thereof to payment of trust certificates may, with written 
consent of the majority of such “certificate holders” holding claims 
totaling, in the aggregate, seventy-five per cent of the claims 
of all “certificate holders” for whose benefit such earnings have 
been pledged, assigned, or trusteed, be waived and the trust 
agreement and any other agreements pertaining thereto may be 
so modified to such extent; and the future earnings and income 
dealt with in any manner approved by the superintendent of 
banking. 


Upon such written consent being executed by a majority in 
number of such “certificate holders” holding claims totaling, in 
the aggregate, seventy-five per cent of the claims of such “cer- 
tificate: holders”, all such “certificate holders” shall be bound 
thereby, whether or not they shall have consented. 


528.116—Waiver by public bodies. The state, through the exec- 
utive council, in its discretion, and any county, city, town, muni- 
cipality, township, or school district, in the discretion of its gov- 
erning board, when a “certificate holder’, as defined in section 
528.115, may enter into the written consent and waiver agreement 
as provided in said section, through and by any member or officer 
designated for that purpose by such public body. Joining in such 
consent and waiver agreement shall not be a waiver of any pref- 
erence or of the right to participate in the state sinking fund 
for public deposits. 


528.117—Governing provisions. Insofar as the provisions of 
this act may conflict with any other act or parts thereof, the pro- 
visions of this act shall control. 


528.118—Trusts—segregated assets—liquidations. Wherever a 
state bank, savings bank, or trust company has reorganized pur- 
suant to law and the plan of reorganization provides for the 
creation of a trust fund made up of segregated assets of such 
bank or trust company against which trust certificates have issued 
and trustees have been appointed or designated to administer the 
fund and trust, and the liquidation of the trust assets has reached 
a point in the judgment of the trustees where the trust should 
be wound up and the trustees released and discharged and they 
shall become satisfied that the interests of certificate holders or 
creditors require the termination of the trust and its liquidation, 
the superintendent of banking may appoint an examiner in charge 
or a trustee or trustees of said trust with or without pay but if with 
pay then not in excess of that fixed by statute for examiners in 
charge, to assist him in the liquidation and distribution of the assets 
of the fund, whereupon the right of levy or execution or attachment, 
if any, against such trust fund or its assets shall be suspended. 
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528.119—Accounting—discharge. In such event, the duties of 
the trustees as trustees shall be terminated and they shall be 
released and discharged of any further duties pertaining thereto 
upon making proper accounting to the superintendent of banking 
upon such notice as he or the court shall direct, as the case may be. 


PERIOD OF LIQUIDATION ABOUT ENDED 


Under the foregoing provisions the twenty-five year 
period of liquidation of Iowa banks began in 1923 under 
prior legislative enactment is about concluded. It would 
be difficult to accurately estimate what the new law of 
1933 has meant in dollars and cents to the depositors 
and stockholders in bank reorganization work. More- 
over, it established a principle to be utilized in the fu- 
ture in Iowa, and in bank rehabilitation that has been 
followed by legislatures in other states, and quite defin- 
itely sowed the seed for the enactment of a law with like 
principle by the congress of the United States, approved 
by the president on March 38, 1933. It is significant 
that prior to that time the reorganization work carried 
on by the committee on Banking and Agricultural Credit 
Facilities of the Iowa Bankers Association apparently 
received only half-hearted response and scant co-opera- 
tion from those in charge of Federal bank administration. 


The orderly management of distressed banks under 
the direction of the Iowa banking department promised 
more happy and satisfactory conditions, and this was 
quickly realized, though the process has been so very 
orderly that a long time has been necessary to liquidate 
many of the institutions holding frozen assets. Activity 
in securing depositor’s agreements with stockholders 
took on renewed impetus. Individuals and small groups 
held meetings attended by stockholders and bank de- 
positors at which the provisions and advantages of the 
application of the law were outlined and explained. This 
was largely because discretionary power to invoke the 
legal proceedings had been vested in the officers and 
directors of the banks and could not originate or lie with 
the state banking department, to which application must 
be made for any assistance desired. 
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The Iowa Bankers Association under the leadership of 
its officers and committeemen, having pressed the need- 
fulness of securing depositor’s agreements all during 
the period pending the time when the lowa legislature 
might convene, had developed a wide organization in 
putting this plan into effect immediately. An illustra- 
tion of the work done in almost numberless communities 
may be that aggressively pursued in Carroll, Breda, Au- 
burn, Sac City and others in that section, which was 
largely the same as in other localities. Claude R. Cook, 
now residing in Des Moines, and serving as curator of 
the Iowa State Department of History and Archives, 
like a hundred or more other men, was one of the speak- 
ers at the meetings held in these places by those inter- 
ested in “saving’’ banking institutions from the ruin- 
ous practice of a “run” and consequent receivership, 
without co-operation of its depositors. At these meet- 
ings in the course of his address he said in part: 


A TYPICAL APPEAL TO DEPOSITORS 


You have been called here as depositors of money in this bank, 
and the statement about to be made to you will be as brief as 
is consistent with clarity. This meeting is held to explain the 
operation of the agreement plan and was called by the business 
men’s committee. And when the term “business men” is used I 
mean farmers as well as those engaged in other lines of business, 
for no one is more a business man than the person we know as 
the farmer, who is the real nerve center of our whole community. 
So the term “business men’ is used for convenience and brevity, 
but is all inclusive. 


The issuance by Governor Herring, of Iowa, of a moratorium 
on all farm and chattel mortgages, so completely paralyzed the 
collection processes of banks, that there was nothing the banks 
could do but to take advantage of the “bank stabilization” law. 
This is known as Senate File No. 111. It is a law intended to 
make banks run proof and to avoid bank receiverships. Before 
its passage there was no legal way by which a bank in distress 
could avoid going into the hands of a receiver. The only thing 
that could be done was for the city or town mayor to declare 
a business holiday, with all its devastating results. The voluntary 
depositor’s agreements were secured and if in sufficient propor- 
tion and number, and approved by the state banking department, 
the banks were opened and business generally resumed. But 
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during the holiday period all business was at a standstill. It was 
not exactly illegal, but it was extra-legal. 


It was to meet just such a situation that the “bank stabilization” 
law was passed. It is the answer to a long felt need in our 
state. Other states are now adopting it. In many respects the 
new national law is similar in its operation. 


FINANCIAL DISTRESS WoRLD WIDE 


If the depression had been confined to Iowa, or even to the 
United States, recovery would be much more simple. But the 
“World War” left the world in a bad way. We can take some 
comfort out of the fact, not that others are in misery, but that 
we are not the only ones who are not able to approximate and 
appraise properly coming events, nor were we alone in not being 
able to make things go. So, today we do not face a situation that 
is merely local. We face only a local phase of a world-wide con- 
dition. It is a part of the world of today and we have no choice 
as to whether we will face it. And the “bank stabilization” law 
is the best offering to date under which we may meet our part of 
the emergency. 


Your bank is in distress because it is a part of the economic 
structure of the world. Conditions in other communities have 
communicated themselves to yours and the inevitable has taken 
place. It was to conserve the liquid as well as the other good 
assets of banks that the law was passed. In other words it was 
provided to prevent bank runs, the most deadly enemy of banking 
institutions, in fear.and dread of which bankers are in almost 
constant danger. And it is exactly for that reason that your 
bank here has come under its operation. It is to save to this com- 
munity the valuable assets and stability of the institution by early 
action before the depletion of its assets, thereby protecting the 
borrowers as well as the depositors. 


In order to accomplish this and the benefits of the law become 
operative it is now necessary that 51% of the depositors above 
_ ten dollars controlling 75% of the money in the bank to sign 
“depositor’s agreements” in which it is agreed to leave in the 
bank for a period not to exceed two years the amount on deposit 
at the time the bank came within the provisions of the new law. 
Amounts deposited since that date are segregated and not affected. 
Sixty percent of the amount on deposit in that manner will 
draw interest at the rate of two percent and can be paid out to 
the depositor at the option of the bank. The bank is authorized 
to transfer 40% of the deposits to the trustees. The bank will 
also assign to the trustees 40% of its assets, without recourse, in 
return for the 40% of depositor’s money to be administered by 
the trustees solely for the benefit of depositors. 
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The “depositor’s agreement” form is drawn and approved by 
the State Superintendent of Banking. No bank or depositor’s 
committee, nor anyone, can change any part of it without approval 
of the banking department. It is the only form in use and is 
being used everywhere in Iowa. When they have been signed 
they have to be approved by the State Superintendent of Banking, 
under whose supervision is the whole procedure. This depositor’s 
meeting is not required under the law nor business men’s teams 
authorized; however, as an aid to community and public spirit it 
was felt that it would be much better to have the whole matter 
presented to all of the depositors in this meeting and have every- 
thing completely and thoroughly understood. 


The speaker then explained in detail who were affect- 
ed, including trust funds and estates, all to be handled 
on the same basis, off-sets allowable, compensation of 
trustees, and the meeting thrown open to questions from 
depositors, the committeemen responding to queries. Mr. 
Cook then concluded his remarks, saying: 


When these agreements are executed and approved you will 
have a run-proof bank and a place where depositors may safely 
leave their money. When 51% of the individual depositors repre- 
senting 75% of the money deposits are signed, the plan is. binding 
upon the other 49% of the individuals and the remaining 25% of 
money deposits. However, the hope is to make it unanimous and 
not to stop with only the required number and amount. 


Will not everyone here show their faith, loyalty and devotion 
to their home town and community and go to their respective 
committees and sign the agreements. And then you will have 
a banking institution that is sound, confidence will be restored and 
you will be proud that you had a part in it. 


This is your community and your home. The biggest and best 
thing you can do for it is not too good. The largest opportunity 
to be of service to your community is before you this morning. 
You are not working for the bank. You are working for your- 
selves. The bank is just as much a part of you as it is of the 
bank officers and stockholders. You can save your community 
now or you can lose it now. Through the Grace of God and the 
inherent, indomitable will of men and women you will save it! 


SECURED CONTINUITY OF BANKING STRUCTURE 
Similar meetings were held just as strong appeals were 
made in hundreds of Iowa communities and the response 
was uniformly favorable. At the discretion of the Su- 
perintendent of Banking the local management of the 
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bank was either continued by its then officers by a part 
of them, or by any suitable person or persons he might 
select to continue the management. As soon as there 
developed a possibility of the bank surviving and suc- 
ceeding as a going institution the details of its return 
to its stockholders was arranged at the earliest prac-- 
ticable moment. Thus was preserved the continuity of 
the banking structure itself and a rehabilitating of the 
bank, giving it a fresh and new start in its existence, 
a procedure in line with the whole program of recon- 
struction which was going on at the time in nearly every 
line of business. It quickly worked for the upbuilding 
of the general morale of depositors and borrowers and 
stockholders and for bringing more general peace of 
mind so much needed in every community where previous- 
ly distress, fear and financial upheaval had reigned. 
The banking business in these local communities was 
continued without further interruption while the neces- 
sary liquidation of the former assets was going on, the 
institutions being restored through an orderly process 
to a sound and constructive basis bringing a new day to 
the economic and financial situation in Iowa. And the 
law stands as a monument to the courage and sound 
judgment of those responsible for its coming into being, 
or assisted in the bringing to Iowa a new day in bank 
management. No longer are communities to be bereft 
in wholesale fashion of their banks and left without 
banking facilities, stunned by the paralysis that bank 
closings create and under the effects of such economic 
shocks and financial inconveniences left alone to build 
from the ashes of such community destruction a new 
community life. The provisions and processes of the 
law are still available for any similar incipient situation 
that might at some future time threaten any community. 
The state chartered banks are today in better condition 
perhaps than at any period of its history, none having 
closed in Iowa since 1939. 


RESTORED CONFIDENCE IN IOWA BANKS 


By J. H. REDMAN 

[In response to request from THE ANNALS editor, Mr. Newton Pe 
Black, the present superintendent of banking in Iowa, recently 
reappointed, has co-operated in preparation of an analysis of the 
operation of the new Iowa banking law and the management of 
Iowa chartered banks by the state banking department. It was 
compiled especially for this publication by Mr. J. H. Redman, 
assistant to the superintendent, prior to his resignation from his 
position in the department since the.turn of the year to enter 
duties as an official of a banking institution at Glidden, Iowa, 
and presents a comprehensive and most favorable showing of 
accomplishment. ] 

The Forty-fifth General Assembly of the state of lowa 
passed legislation which provided for management of 
Iowa chartered banks by the state superintendent of 
banking upon application by the officers or directors 
for him toe do so. This bill was known as Senate File 111 
and even still is commonly referred to under this head- 
ing by Iowa bankers though it has since been codified 
under Sections 528.90 through 528.94. 


The effective date of this act was January 23, 1933. 
Several banks made use of this legislation and the su- 
perintendent of banking was asked to take over the man- 
agement prior to the national banking holiday, which was 
declared on March 4, 1933. Following the declaration 
of the holiday it was necessary that all active banks 
apply to the superintendent of banking for a release to 
operate their banks without restrictions or apply to the 
superintendent asking him to assume the management 
-of the bank for a maximum period of two years. 


On the effective date of this act there were 628 active 
Iowa chartered banks, this number remaining the same 
until the time of the holiday. Following the holiday, 211 
banks were released to operate without restrictions as 
banks were released to operate under depositors agree- 
ments which had been made prior to this legislation ; 
ten were voluntarily liquidated by officers and directors 
and the depositors were paid out 100%; the remaining 


359 banks were placed under S. F. 111. 
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Of these 359 banks, 245 were released after securing 
waivers under depositors’ agreements, 70 of these banks 
were liquidated through receivership, and 44 of them 
were recapitalized or sold, in full or in part. 


In only one instance of record has a bank applied for 
management by the superintendent of banking under 
this statute since the national banking holiday, and that 
was due to defalcation by the bank management. 


Under this act and other contemporary legislation 
there were created 274 depositors’ trusts. These trusts 
were created through agreements between the subject 
banks and their depositors, whereby a certain percentage 
of the deposit was made immediately available to them 
or released to them at different intervals over a period 
of one or two years; the balance of the deposit was turned 
over to a group of trustees and certain slow and doubtful 
assets of the bank were turned over to them as an offset. 
The trustees were charged with the responsibility of the 
orderly liquidation of these assets and were to serve 
without compensation. The proceeds of these liquida- 
tions were paid to the depositors as liquidating dividends. 
In some cases assessments were collected from the stock- 
holders and turned over to the trustees to be paid out 
as dividends to the depositors as an offset for antici- 
pated losses in the segregated assets. In other instances 
a pledge of earnings was made by the subject banks to 
be used for the same purpose. 


Some of these trusts were completely liquidated by the 
trustees, others were partially liquidated by the trustees 
and then turned over to the receivership division under 
the superintendent of banking for final liquidation. Some 
of these trusts were paid out in full at an early date, others 
paid out in full over a longer period, and still others 
did not fully repay the depositors. 

At the present time—December, 1948—there are only 
five active trusts which are not fully liquidated, but it 
is anticipated that the final pay-out on these will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 
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Under these same statutes some banks asked their de- 
positors to waive their entire deposits for a certain period 
of time, funds to be released at intervals over a period 
or two or three years. Most of this type of waiver were 
taken before the passage of S. F. 111, and some banks 
that had taken these waivers were immediately released 
under these agreements after the holiday. 


LOW PERCENTAGE OF DEPOSITOR LOSS 


The foregoing tabular report covers information con- 
cerning the 628 Iowa chartered banks which were in 
existence on January 23, 1933, date of the inception of 
Senate File 111 legislation, from that date up to the 
present time. It should be borne in mind that on June 
30, 1921 there were 1,350 Iowa chartered banks operat- 
ing and the closings, consolidations and liquidations of 
the 722 banks representing the difference in total num- 
ber of banks over this eleven and a half years period, 
from June 1921 to January 1933, is not accounted for 
in this survey. Unquestionably the losses to depositors 
and stockholders during that period were considerably 
greater than the losses shown in this report. 


S. F. 111 legislation, had it been adopted earlier, might 
have eliminated the loss of some of the banks which 
were liquidated during this earlier period to which we 
refer. However, it is also surmised that a large pro- 
portion of this number of banks were so over extended 
on credit and so low on reserves that even the benefit 
of this legislation would have been of no avail. There- 
fore we can assume that certain banks that were forced 
into liquidation prior to S. F. 111 would have received 
no benefit from it, anyway. 


S. F. 111 legislation did serve the purpose of stopping 
indiscriminate, wholesale, and panic inspired “runs” and 
“drains” on the remaining banks where such lack of 
confidence was unjustified and was causing solvent 
banks to enter into forced liquidation of sound assets 


(some of them at a loss) to meet depositors demands 


for cash. 
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The statistics indicate that the losses suffered by de- 
positors after the adoption of S. F. 111 were nominal 
and amounted to only 8.75% of the total deposits of all 
628 banks. This small percentage of loss was, of course, 
made possible because of the opportunity for orderly 
liquidation of slow or doubtful assets under the benefits 
of this legislation. 

The statistics further indicate that the stockholders’ 
losses were approximately equal to the amount of the 
depositors’ losses, which is a fact that has probably 
never been emphasized nor has it been realized by de- 
positors. On the other hand, the losses as taken by 
stockholders in the still existing banks have in most 
cases been recuperated by them through earnings on 
their stock. 

Without question, S. F. 111 legislation was thought- 
fully prepared, highly effective and well administered. 
Without it further disastrous losses could not have been 
avoided. While these statutes have not been used or 
needed for several years a period of depression, panic 
and hysteria could again develop at some future time 
when these laws could again be used even more effectively 
than they were before. 


REBEL COLONEL AND YANKEE GENERAL 

When wars come too closely together, and there has 
been some shifting of patriotic cleavage, oftentimes 
there follows embarrassment to individual combatants, 
who remain sincere and are not conscious of any incon- 
sistency in the changed course of their lives. Strong ad- 
herence to earlier convictions, and devotion to his ideals, 
but later yielding to the claims of a common cause and 
obedience to authority, was exemplified most notably 
in the useful career of former Gov. William Calvin 
Oates, of Alabama, who first served in the Fifteenth 
Alabama regiment of infantry in the Confederate army. 
Leading his command bravely in more than twenty-five 
battles he fought his way to a colonelcy, his dashing com- 
petency culminating in brilliant, though futile work at 
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Gettysburg. Later he gave his right arm in the conflict 
at Petersburg, which prevented him from becoming a 
brigadier general in the Confederate army. 

Returning to his law office to resume his place in 
civil life, he was sent to the Alabama legislature, and 
later became a member of his state’s constitutional con- 
vention. Afterward he went on to congress as one of 
the state’s representatives, and was returned six times 
as such. In 1894 he was elected governor of Alabama. 

But, he was not destined to remain long in private 
life; for on April 19, 1898, the anniversary of the battle 
of Lexington, 1775, the United States declared war on 
Spain. The U. S. regular army was not sufficient in 
size or strength to wage vigorous combat. But, volun- 
teers flocked to the colors, and the national guard was 
inducted into the army. Major William McKinley seek- 
ing experienced military talent to command the volunteer 
armies then stepped across the old lines of sectional 
strife, and William C. Oates became a brigadier general 
of the United States volunteers. 

In accepting his new military rank, the old Confed- 
erate colonel who had so often led his forces against the 
United States army, said: 


“Times change and we change with them. I believed 
implicity in the rightousness of the cause of the Con- 
federacy, and served it to the best of my ability until 
it went down in smoke and blood. The United States is 
now my government, and with my one arm I will serve 
as faithfully as I did the Confederacy. I now don the 
uniform and wave the flag upon which many times from 
1861 to 1865 I ordered my command to fire. J am now 
a Yankee general, formerly a Rebel colonel, and right 
each time!” 

Although the war did not last long, General Oates 
commanded three different brigades, each composed 
largely of soldiers from northern states, and they too 
learned to love and respect the old warrior from Ala- 
bama. His son, William C. Oates, J r., served as a captain 
in World War I, and upon his return home was elected 
commander of the local post of the American Legion. 
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BUILDING THE “KANSAS CITY CUT OFF’’* 
By GEO. M. TITus 


As I approach the sunset of life, I like to dwell on the 
high spots of my experience. The other day I received 
from an official of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad a request that I outline for them the history of 
the inception and building of their line known as the 
“Kansas City Cut Off.” It constitutes the direct line 
extending from Muscatine through Washington to Ot- 
tumwa. In the preparation of a general history of their 
road they desired to secure details as to the building 
of their particular trackage from the one whose brain 
child it was, and who personally secured for the enter- 
prise the right-of-way and town sites in Muscatine county. 


If a recital of these events has importance as a part 
of the history of the Milwaukee road in Iowa, I was 
proud to comply with their request. And it occurs to 
me that it might have value in the files of the Iowa 
State Department of History, so that in the future any- 
one desiring to investigate the history of railroads in 
Iowa might have access to this information. Besides, 
quite naturally, I want the record to show that I had 
something to do with the early development of the state’s 
transportation facilities. This is the story, as I have 
written it for L. A. Summers, agent of the Milwaukee 
road at Ardon, Iowa. 


In 1886 I was the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Muscatine. I had an ambition to have some- 
thing accomplished for the city while I occupied that 
office. I inspected the map to see what we could do to 
get another railroad into Muscatine. We had only the 
Rock Island line. After looking at the map for some 
time, I decided that the Milwaukee road was the most 
available. 


* A manuscript in the files of the Iowa State Deperment of History and 
Archives dictated in March 1946 by the late Sen. Geo. M. Titus of Muscatine. 
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Thereupon I wrote to Roswell Miller, then manager 
of the Milwaukee road, on the stationery of the Chamber 
of Commerce, or Board of Trade, as it was then called. 
I wrote a two and a half-page letter with pen (we had 
no typewriters then) suggesting that his company con- 
sider the matter of building a railroad from Ottumwa 
to Muscatine on an airline between the Rock Island lines 
with the Montezuma line on the north and the Kansas 
City line on the south. 


I stated that rapid transportation was the order of 
the day, and I knew that their line then extended from 
Ottumwa to Cedar Rapids, Marion and on to Chicago 
from that point. The air line suggested, in my judg- 
ment, would save at least four hours in moving freight 
from Kansas City to Chicago, and a like saving of time 
' with passenger traffic. 


I had no acquaintance with Mr. Miller and did not 
know whether my letter would receive any attention. 
To my surprise, in about ten days I received a reply 
from Mr. Miller stating that my letter was read at the 
board meeting of their company and was favorably 
considered. He said he would write me further when 
the matter had received full attention. 


I had another communication from Roswell Miller, 
the manager, stating that the Board had acted favorably 
on my suggestion and were considering the extension 
of their line to the Pacific coast, and that he would like 
to have their manager of construction visit Muscatine, 
but did not care to have any publicity about it. I replied 
that I would be glad to entertain the representative of 
their company at my home and no publicity would be 
had. In due course of time a Mr. Kimball as a repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee company came to Muscatine 
and I entertained him at my home. From this point 
he went on to Ottumwa and I suppose investigated in- 
tervening points. When he left me he said he would, 
if he was allowed to, make a report to me as to the ac- 
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tion of the board on what he might report. In due 
course, I received a letter from Mr. Kimball that the 
board considered his report favorably. 


COMPANY ENGINEER ON JOB 


Later on a Mr. Baker, engineer for the company, came 
to my office and said he was out as a scout for the com- 
pany for a line from Muscatine to Ottumwa, and his 
investigation showed that the Rock Island road passed 
through Whiskey Hollow, which constituted the best line 
through the hills that skirted Muscatine Island. I told 
him that I had considered that matter and that in my 
judgment the only thing for them to do was to plan a 
line equally distant from the Montezuma-Rock Island 
line and the Kansas City-Rock Island line, and climb 
the bluffs west of Muscatine in the easiest possible ap- 
proach. He returned to my office in a few days and 
said that I was right; that this was the only feasible 
plan, but it made necessary a ninty-foot fill on the Adam 
Wigim farm, which would be the deepest fill the com- 
pany had up to that date upon its entire system. 


Later on Mr. Edwards, the company secretary, came 
to Muscatine and said that they wanted to get options 
on the right-of-way from Muscatine to Ottumwa as soon 
as possible. He asked if I would be willing to under- 
take to secure options for the right-of-way through Mus- 
catine county, and what I would charge, I replied if he 
wanted someone to get the right-of-way by “skinning” 
the farmers on the line I did not care to undertake it, 
but if he was willing to treat the farmers fairly I would 
undertake the job for $1,000.00 compensation. He said 
that he wanted the farmers to be treated fairly and a 
good taste left after the right-of-way was acquired; but 
he said, “I feel that you can do it in one month and your 
price is a little high.” I responded, “I know what the 
estimate of Mr. Baker is for the right-of-way across this 
county and I wou!d be willing to take half of what I can 
save you under his estimate and still deal fairly with 
the farmers.” He said, “Ordinarily that would be a 
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good proposition, but being a corporation they might 
be accused of unfair dealing.” I then said to him “You 
accept my proposition of $1,000.00, and when I have 
finished, if you think that is too high, you can scale it 
down to whatever point you think is fair, as I am anxious 
to get in touch with railroad men.” 

Only one condemnation suit was had. That was on 
Jim Healey’s farm where he wanted twice what I offered 
him, which was $5,000.00. The condemnation jury al- 
lowed him $5,150.00 as against the $10,000.00 he had 
asked. The Milwaukee railroad paid me $1,250.00 when 
the work was completed. 


ESTABLISHING THE STATIONS 

When it came to establishing stations, the people of 
Seventy-six township thought there should be only one 
station between Muscatine and Cone. I agreed with 
them, but when called to the main office in Chicago, 
Mr. Earling, then president, agreed with me that one 
station between Muscatine and Cone would become a 
larger town than either of two stations; but he said 
“We have only one track and the passing of freight trains 
is an important thing. The distance between Muscatine 
and one town in Seventy-six township would be too 
great. Therefore, it is necessary to have two stations.” 

Then Mr. Earling indicated to me on the blue print 
where the stations should be, and said they would have 
to have at least twenty acres at each point. He asked that 
I or Titus & Jackson should do the best we could in get- 
ting the farmers owning this ground to give them the 
land, with the right to do anything we cared to about 
laying out a town and selling lots. They would not let 
the general public know where the stations were to be 
and authorized us to get any option we wishd and they 
did not care what we made out of the operation. 


FARMERS PROTESTED STATION LOCATIONS 
Later on a committee from Seventy-six township went 


to Chicago at an appointed time to meet Mr. Earling, 
to whom they said, “That man Titus is working against 
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the interests of our community and we think against 
your company; they, of course, not then knowing that 
I was limited to the two particular points. I under- 
stood that Mr. Earling told them they had perfect con- 
fidence in me and whatever I decided on the matter 
would be followed by the company, purposely not dis- 
closing that he had given me exact directions where the 
stations should be located. That resulted in the station 
named Ardon, and the next station was then named Ma- 
dura. We arranged with Frank Fry for twenty or thirty 
acres, I do not recall just which, and laid out the town 
of Madura. The name of that station was changed to 
Cranston, because Madura was too much like the name 
of another station. We succeeded in selling all the lots of 
Madura, giving to Mr. Fry his original price on the land 
and dividing the balance fifty-fifty. 


I suggested that the Milwaukee build a bridge at Mus- 
catine to cross the river at this point and follow up to 
Rock Island, where they would intercept the Chicago 
line. While visting in Mr. Earling’s office he told me 
that they had made arrangement with the Rock Island 
company to use their line from Muscatine to Rock Island, 
and in turn they would give the Rock Island the use of 
the Milwaukee into St. Paul, and he showed me the 
agreement, which I did not take the time to read. This 
he said would not necessitate the bridging of the river 
at Muscatine. I am told, however, that the Milwaukee 
company regretted not following the original plan and 
building a bridge over the Mississippi at Muscatine, 
thereby reaching the coal fields of [linois. 


In naming the stations on the “Kansas City Cut Off,” 
Mr. Edwards, while in Muscatine, said to me: “Mr. 
Titus, we have complimented you as the originator of 
this project by naming one of our stations after you. 
The first station west of Washington we have called 
‘Titus,’ ’”’ and he said, “It may build up and be quite 
a town, and some day you can give them a library.” This 
station, however, only six miles from Washington, is 
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no longer maintained except as a passing and loading 
point. 


I remember with a ‘good deal of pleasure meeting the 
president, Mr. Earling, the secretary, Mr. Edwards, and 
Mr. Laas, manager of construction, with whom I became 
quite well acquainted, and the latter also became a client 
of our office. I am still having correspondence with his 
son, Robert Laas, of Chicago, the father having passed 
away several years ago. 


Much more could be written upon the story of the Mil- 
waukee road, but I fancy that this is all that will be 
needed and I am well pleased to have the present officers 
of the company know of my connection with the propo- 
sition. If I live until the 19th of next May I will cele- 
brate my ninetieth birthday. One of the highlights of 
my experience in life is my connection with the Mil- 
waukee road during its construction of the “Kansas City 

+ Cut Off.” 


THE LEGAL INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
By JUDGE J. EK. HEISERMAN 


Any history of the Legal Institute Program in Iowa 
should begin with mention of the Lawyers’ Chautauqua. 
For many years the lawyers of the Fourteenth and 
Twenty-first judicial districts of Iowa banded together 
their talents and energies, and each summer have held 
at Lake Okoboji, a series of lectures and discussions 
upon various legal subjects, covering a period of sev- 
eral days. By the year 1988, this annual meeting had 
come to be known as the Lawyers’ Chautauqua. Due 
to its success and favorable mention among lawyers 
throughout the state, undoubtedly it was the forerunner 
of the Legal Institute Program. 


The movement to incorporate a state-wide Legal In- 
stitute Program as part of the activities of the Iowa 
State Bar association first took definite form during the 
tenure of Burt J. Thompson, of Forest City, as president 
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of the association. As part of his president’s address 
to the members of the association, in June, 1938, Mr. 
Thompson introduced and explained the program to 
the bar of the state, and disclosed that during the pre- 
ceding four months experimental or pioneer institutes — 
had been held in eleven of the judicial districts, and that 
the plan had been outlined to the officers of the various 
county and district bar organizations. 


At the same meeting, Frank W. Senneff, of Britt, 
delivered an address upon the subject of “Law insti- 
tutes,” stating the objects and purposes, reviewing the 
progress made, and recommending that the program 
be placed upon the agenda of the association, as one of 
its permanent activities. At the conclusion of Mr. Sen- 
neff’s discussion, Don Barnes of Cedar Rapids moved 
that a Legal Institute committee be appointed, and this 
motion was unanimously carried. The committee was 
subsequently appointed, consisting of seven members, 
each responsible for three judicial districts, with Mr. 
Senneff as chairman, and thus the first formal organ- 
ization for promoting the Legal Institute Program was 
accomplished. 


There has been a Legal Institute committee of the 
Iowa State Bar association appointed each year since 
1938. The formal organization of each of the commit- 
-tees, after the first, consisted of twenty-one members, 
one from each of the judicial districts of the state. For- 
mer Supreme Justice Truman S. Stevens was chairman 
of the second appointed committee, and Judge Henry N. 
Graven, of the United States district court, was the 
next chairman. Judge Graven held this office for sev- 
eral years, and was responsible in large measure for the 
growth and success of the program. 

The Legal Institute activity is known as a program 
for lawyers by lawyers. As stated by Mr. Senneff in 
his address, the program “has for its primary object 
the desire to pass on to other members of the profession 
the experiences and results obtained by a careful and 
painstaking search of the decided cases upon some care- 
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fully selected legal proposition, by a lawyer who has, 
either by virtue of his employment by a client or by his 
own initiative, taken time to inform himself fully upon 
the particular subject, and who is willing to impart the 
knowledge thus obtained to others who may care to re- 
ceive it and file it away in the recesses of their minds 
or in the office archives until such time as their im- 
mediate necessity may require its use.” 


The objects and purposes of the program have re- 
mained the same since its inception. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the emphasis as to subjects has 
shifted somewhat according to the times. For instance, 
during the formative period of the “New Rules of Civil 
Procedure,” which became effective July 4, 1948, most. 
of the Legal Institute programs centered about a dis- 
cussion of the proposed rules. 


During the war it became very difficult to hold formal 
Legal Institute programs, because of the increasing dif- 
ficulty of obtaining suitable accommodations, suitable 
meals, gasoline and tires, and also largely because those 
lawyers who were not in the armed forces experienced 
added work and added responsibility, which pretty much 
crowded out their Legal Institute activities. However, 
during the past couple of years, the Legal Institute 
program has been resumed, and there is no reason to 
expect but that it will very shortly have regained all 
that was lost during the war period. 


OPERATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


For the record, perhaps the actual mechanics of the 
program should be here stated. It has always operated 
upon a basis of judicial districts, because of the sim- 
ilarity of interests and the acquaintanceship of the bench 
and bar in each district, together with the formal dis- 
trict organization which usually has existed. Speakers 
and subjects are arranged for in advance by the com- 
mittee, and lists thereof are placed in the hands of each 
member of the committee and any and all other inter- 
ested parties. Then sub-committees or groups in each 
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district arrange time, place, and speakers for a given 
program, and the lawyers are invited to attend. 


A dinner is usually held in connection with the meet- 
ing, for which each attorney present procures a ticket, 
with a small added charge to pay the expenses of the 
visiting speakers. These speakers receive no compen- 
sation whatsoever, but do receive reimbursement for 
traveling and hotel expense. 


Mimeographed copies of each speaker’s address, or 
an outline or brief thereof, are for the most part avail- 
able in advance through the office of the secretary of 
the bar association. Thus each attorney present receives 
a valuable mimeographed brief of the particular subject 
under discussion. 


The various Legal Institute committees have always 
received excellent cooperation from the bench and bar, 
and have found for the most part that the attorneys are 
willing to act as faculty members for the program, al- 
though it does entail for them considerable inconvenience 
at times. 


Some of the speakers on the program have been such 
from the beginning, and some of these speakers, as for 
instance Dean Mason Ladd of the College of Law at the 
State University of Iowa, and J. E. Burnstedt of Web- 
ster City, have appeared at least once in practically 
every judicial district in the state. Both law schools 
of the state have contributed generously through the 
members of their respective faculties, and the members 
of the bench, both of the district and the state supreme 
courts, have done the same. 


There have been as many as fifty Legal Institutes 
held throughout the state in a given season, but the 
“average is somewhat below that. At the close of the 
current season there will have been approximately thirty- 
- five Legal Institutes held. 
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A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


The first Legal Institute meeting to be held under 
this program, as a function of the Iowa State Bar as- 
sociation, was held at Charles City, on February 21, 
1938. The speaker at that meeting was William L. 
Bliss, now a justice of the Iowa supreme court. His 
subject was; “The Expert as Invading the Province of 
the Jury.” That the lawyers present at this meeting 
received an authoritative, and perhaps prophetic dis- 
cussion of this subject, is evidenced by the opinion of 
the Iowa supreme court, written for the court by Jus- 
tice Bliss, in the case of Crismore v. Consolidated Pro- 
ducts company, 232 Iowa, 328, wherein the so-called 
modern rule as to admissability of the opinions of expert 
witnesses is adopted, and the cases holding to the old 
rule are overruled. 


At the time the Legal Institute program was adopted 
in Iowa, in 1938, various legal institutes were being held 
in some of the larger cities in the United States, but so 
far as is known the program had never been under- 
taken upon a state-wide basis. It is safe to say for the 
record, without any intention of overstepping the bounds 
of modesty or propriety, that Iowa was if not the first, 
one of the very first states in the country to adopt this 
program as a function of a state bar association. Soon 
after the inception and promulgation of the program 
here, as many as thirteen other states fell in line with 
the program patterned after the Iowa one. 


The Iowa program has received wide and favorable 
mention among the legal magazines and periodicals, 
including various law reviews, notably the Jowa Bar 
Review, and the Journal of the American Bar associa- 
tion. The Legal Institute committee has hecume a per- 
manent standing committee of the Iowa State Bar as- 
sociation, and this program is regarded by all of the 
officers and members thereof as being a permanent and 
continuing function of the association. 


COMMUNISM IN EARLY IOWA 


By AVA JOHNSON 


It should not be surprising to find that Communistic 
ventures cropped up from time to time all over the 
United States. This was founded to be a free country 
where any experiments could be tried out without in- 
terference. Even that first Plymouth Colony, estab- 
lished by the Pilgrims, was founded as a communistic 
society. That’s a little item we’re likely to forget when 
we get anxious about whether our ansectors came in 
the Mayflower. Well, if they did, they were commun- 
ists! To be sure their communism was forced upon 
them by economic necessity. As, in fact, most commun- 
ism has its roots in the human economic need. 


In Iowa there were a number of such ventures, but 
most of them were founded as religious, not political 
communities. And most of them were founded by Ger- 
mans. One of the earliest of these was the Jasper Col- 
ony, west of Iowa City. The men and women came to 
lowa from St. Louis, and they were followers of the 
New Church, the Swedenborg break from Lutheranism. 
The leader of the group was Hermann Diekhoner, a 
shoemaker, who was possessed by the religion of Sweden- 
borg. He had courage, he had character, and he had 
conviction. It is more than probable that the Iowa Col- 
ony would never have been founded, but for him. 


Hermann Diekhoner was a reader. He was a contem- 
porary of Karl Marx, and he agreed with Karl Marx 
in the theory of absolute communism in life. But, he 
didn’t get his ideas from Marx. He got them from the 
New Testament, for he could see no other way, but that 
communism was what Christ meant in his teachings. 


Early in 1844 Diekhoner had left Germany for the 
new ccuntry, where he planned to build a Utopia in the 
wilderness. Diekhoner and his followers named their 
colony “Jasper,” and they took the name from Revela- 


tions, where they read that in the Heavenly Jerusalem 
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the first foundation was Jasper. They were laying 
their first foundation for their “Heavenly Jerusalem” 
on earth, so they named it “Jasper.” 


These people were not unaware that trials might be 
ahead. They had studied the nine or ten other com- 
munistic settlements that had been established in the 
United States. But, none of them were right, none of 
them were established upon the sound philosophy of 
Swedenborg, as they saw it. They came to lowa con- 
verted to the New Church, radiant in their belief in 
Swedenborg’s philosophy, and in the communistic way 
of living. 

THE JASPER AND AMANA COLONIES 


Forerunners. had settled upon a government-owned 
area west of Iowa City as the proper grounds. As soon 
as the ox carts were unloaded on their new grounds, 
and the first temporary tents had been put up, the men 
of the group were set to work building a large, log 
community house. Shortly after, four more such build- 
ings were put up. Each house sheltered two families, 
with each having its own apartment including an up- 
stairs. But a common kitchen and dining room served — 
the whole colony. Heat, of course, was from fireplaces. 
Furniture was handmade, except for a few pieces that 
were brought from St. Louis. Beds were berths fastened 
to the side of the wall and folded up against it to make 
room in the daytime. Wooden benches were used for 
chairs. And during the summer all meals were served out 
of doors on long wooden tables. 


It sounds rugged. But the colony had not been estab- 
lished for the purpose of material comforts. Christian 
Communism, divine brotherhood, was their key to life. 
So, in one of those log houses, in 1852, the first New 
Church in Iowa was established. 


Things went well. The land was fertile. There was 
no trouble with Indians. Crops flourished. The colon- 
ists enjoyed all the blessings they lacked in Germany. 
Money was scarce, but everything else was with them. 
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And then a strange thing happened. These people, 
when they had little in Germany, found sense and good 
clear justice in the idea of communism. But, when they 
got where possessions were within their reach, a desire 
for private property sprung up in them. 

They began reading their Bibles with a new light. 
They could find nothing in either the Bible or Sweden- 
borg’s interpretations of it to say that communism was 
compulsory. They debated the question in private and 
in public. And, in 1853—just two years after founding 
this New City of the Heavenly Jerusalem with a com- 
munistic approach to life as its foundations, the men 
and women themselves voted to disband, and each take 
his own chance alone. Diekhoner returned to St. Louis 
heartbroken. 

Two years later, in 1855, the society of the True In- 
spiration came into Iowa, and settled the Amana Col- 
onies very close to where the Jasper Colony had been. 
These settlers were Germans, too, but they depended , 
upon inspiration, instead of the word of Swedenborg for 
their guidance. They had come to the states in the 
1840’s and were moving west from the earlier establish- 
ment in the east, because here they could have more 
grounds. This group remained Communist until 1932, 
when they, too, reorganized. They, however, did become 
a joint stock company, rather than returning to unqual- 
ified private property system. And theirs is the longest 
story of unbroken communism in Iowa—or in the United 
States, so far as I know. 


THE KEY TO THE WORLD 

Have you ever rightly considered what the mere abil- 
ity to read means? That it is the key which admits us 
to the whole world of thought and fancy and imagina- 
tion, to the company of saint and sage, of the wisest 
and wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moment? That 
it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all time? 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Curator’s Corner... By CLAUDE R. Cook 


Visiting in a neighboring museum recently we saw 
a small cylinder and spike variety of grain thresher. It 
turned my thoughts to the valuable collection of threshers 
resident in our Historical building here in Des Moines. 
Probably nothing in Iowa history is more interesting 
or important than the evolution of harvesting grain and 
its preparation for food right on the farm or for the 
market. 


Naturally, my experience does not go back to the “be- 
ginning” of threshers, but being born and raised on 
an Iowa farm gave me plenty of contact with threshing 
machines and threshing crews. Well does one remem- 
ber the horsepower-driven thresher, when the thresh- 
ing crew would “move in” to the farm just “before sup- 
per” and get ready to “set” the machine the next morn- 
ing. Perhaps the boss would sleep in the house—and 
others, too, if room permitted—while some would roll 
up in a canvass and sleep near the machine, for it was 
considered a good idea to have someone “sleep” with 
the machine at night. 


Just writing this makes me hungry as I remember the 
meals that went along with threshing. It was a major 
project in those days. Not one of these modern few- 
hour jobs where the threshing is done almost as the 
machine passes by. From the very first cutting until 
way into winter, threshing continued in the early eras. 
Wet weather breakdowns, cornhusking—all often com- 


bined to delay the day or night when the threshing crew 
would arrive. 


Having worked at both ends of a threshing machine I 
can now almost feel a huskiness in my throat.from the 
dust that used to roll up from the thresher. Always the 
endeavor was to “set with the wind.” That was. so it 
would not blow the dust from the strawstacking end. But 
the wind always changed. I am certain that a definite 


allergy to dust was derived from standing waist deep 
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in threshed straw, building a stack to be used for bed- 
ding—and I do mean bedding, for as soon as threshing 
was over every bed tick in our house was emptied of 
its old straw and filled with the fresh new product. And 
that night the children would behold an apparition re- 
sembling a Graf Zepplin on every bed in the house. Then 
a running jump would land one in one of the mattresses 
and the job of settling that into a place of rest was some- 
thing to talk about the next morning. 

So we threshed not only to eat, but also to sleep. And 
from God-given soil and sunshine, and rain, snow, freez- 
ing and melting, man keeps on living. He who said, 
“from dust to dust” knew whereof he spoke. 


FOR GOVERNOR OF IOWA 

There are at least two applicants for that station from 
this territory in waiting at Washington, Philip Viele, of 
Fort Madison, and Joseph Hawkins, of Des Moines coun- 
ty, whose acquaintance in our territory would enable 
them, perhaps, the better to suit the office-seeking party ; 
yet, for several reasons, we hope Gen. Wilson will succeed 
over them, and, for that matter, over any other that has 
been named in connection with that office. Viele is a 
deserter from the Democratic party, and Hawkins lacks 
the ability, the Herald claims. These men would increase 
the population of Iowa in a hurry, due to the horde of 
office seekers who would flock in. The Herald supports 
Wilson because coming from a conservative state where 
more labor for a living is required and less speculation is 
rife, the territory would grow more surely and safely, 
the editor thinks.—Bloomington Herald. (prior to date 
below.) 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE TERRITORY—It has been “giv- 
en out” that a Mr. Chambers of Kentucky, who has been 
running on General Harrison’s errands since the inaug- 
uration, is, or is to be appointed governor of Iowa, and a 
Mr. Stuhl, of Hagertown, Md., secretary ; so Messrs. Viele 
and Hawkins can “hang up their fiddles.” Bloomington 
Herald, April 16, 1841, an anti-administration paper. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead 


ALBERT Foster DAWSON, congressman, newspaper editor and 
banker, died March 9, 1949, when stricken in the drawingroom of 
a Southern Railway train near Ludlow, approaching Cincinnati, 
Ohio, enroute from a St. Petersburg, Florida, hospital to one in 
Akron, Ohio, his home the last few years being at Highland Park, 
Illinois; born in Spragueville, Jackson county, Iowa, January 26, 
1872; attended the common schools, the University of Wisconsin 
and Columbia University in New York, and later studied finance 
at George Washington University at Washington, D. C.; engaged 
in newspaper work as publisher of the Advance at Preston, Iowa, 
in 1891 and 1892; was married in 1893 in Clinton, Iowa, to Phoebe 
R. DeGroat; was city editor of the Clinton Herald from 1893 to 
1894; went to Washington as secretary to Congressman Geo. 
M. Curtis from 1895 to 1899,, and was secretary to U. S. Sen. 
William B. Allison from then until 1905, when he was elected 
as a Republican from the second Iowa district to the Fifty-ninth, 
Sixtieth, and Sixty-first congresses, serving from March 4, 1905 
to March 8, 1911; declined to be a candidate for the renomination 
in 1910, and also the appointment of private secretary to Pres- 
William H. Taft tendered that year; returned to Iowa as president 
of the First National bank at Davenport, serving until 1928, 
when he became president of the investment securities house of 
Dawson, Howe & Dawes; during those years being popular as 
a community leader and World War I activities; for a time was 
in the brokerage business in Chicago, and served as a member 
of the Republican National committee; left Davenport in 1932 
to accept an executive position with the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gas 
& Electric Co. and resided there until he retired in 1945 and 
removed to Highland Park; his wife having died a number of years 
ago, is survived by three daughters, Mrs. C. E. Fyan, Lansing, Mich,. 
Mrs. L. L. Howe, Highland Park, Illinois, and Mrs. John K. Mason, 
Everett, Ohio, and two sons, Albert D., New York, and Eugene 


D., Nobleville, Indiana, the interment taking place at Preston, 
Iowa. 


Rocer Leavirr, banker, educator, historian, died at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, April 8, 1949, his death preceded by a broken hip the pre- 
vious Saturday morning; born at Waterloo, Iowa, June 25, 1860, 
the son of John H. Leavitt, pioneer money lender and financier, 
who came there from Massachusetts in 1856; rather than con- 


tinue in the backward Waterloo schools of that period he tells 
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in his memoirs that in 1876 he was sent to Beloit college, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, where he spent two years in preparatory study and 
four years in the college division, graduating in 1882 and immed- 
iately thereafter entered the banking office of his father; took 
a post graduate course at Yale, at New Haven, Conn., in 1885, 
returning to Grundy Center, Iowa, became cashier of the Grundy 
Center National bank, where he remained until the spring of 1888, 
when he moved to Cedar Falls and became the first cashier of 
the Cedar Falls National bank, with which he was connected so 
many years; retired from business activities several years since 
but continued to hold directorates and offices, particularly vice 
president of the Cedar Falls National Trust and Savings bank, 
vice president of the Cedar Falls National company, treasurer of 
Townsend and Merrill Lumber company, and treasurer of the 
Cedar Valley Building and Loan association, which he helped 
to organize in 1890. 


Following the removal of the Soldiers Orphans Home to Daven- 
port he helped organize a school in the vacated buildings, which 
became the State Normal School, and throughout his life was its 
Supporter, being appointed in 1900 as a member of the board of 
trustees, and when State Board of Education was established as 
the governing head of all state educational institutions, he was 
appointed by the governor as a member, serving as such for many 
years; served also as a member of the trustees of Grinnell college 
from 1903 to 1921, a trustee of his alma mater, Beloit college for 
a number of years following 1923, and a member of the board of 
directors of the Chicago Theological seminary from 1910 to 1920; 
always in the forefront of religious activities he taught a Sunday 
school class the most of the years of his adult life and represented 
the Congregational church at state and national conventions and 
Y. M. C. A.; intensely interested in local. history, being in demand 
both as a writer and speaker on historical topics; married Alice 
Winsor, daughter of a pioneer Cedar Falls Congregational min- 
ister in 1885, and she died in 1890; two years later married Cath- 
_ erine Townsend, daughter of one of the founders of the Townsend- 
Merrill Lumber company, who also died, and in 1925 Mr. Leavitt 
married Mary Larson, who passed away about three years ago; 
survived by four sons and two daughters, and leaves two sisters 
residing at Waterloo. 


EMANUEL Puitip ADLER, publisher and philanthropist, died at 
Davenport, Iowa, March 2, 1949; born in Chicago, Illinois, Sept. 
30, 1872, son of Philip Emanuel and Bertha Blade Adler; moved 
with parents to Ottumwa, Iowa, when a small boy, and at age 
of thirteen started to work as an apprentice in a printing office, 
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receiving his card in the typographical union when he was seven- 
teen, working “at the case” before the modern typesetting machines 
were in use; became a reporter upon the Ottumwa Courier in 1898, 
and in turn served as city editor, managing editor and business 
manager upon that paper; removed to Davenport in 1901 and 
took over the active management of the Times; succeeded the late 
A. W. Lee as head of the Lee Syndicate of newspapers upon his 
death in England in July 1907, becoming president of individual 
publishing companies operating the several papers; married Lena 
Rothchild of Davenport on February 5 ,1902; engaged in politics 
as a member of the Republican party and long was influential 
in state affairs; became a vice president of the Associated Press, 
president of the Inland Daily Press association, and served as 
secretary of the Iowa Republican State committee in 1910-12; 
was a trustee of the Friendly House at Davenport, trustee of the 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery and Museum and of Saint Luke’s 
hospital, and chairman of the Davenport chapter of Red Cross; 
was one of the organizers of the Greater Davenport committee 
and a member of the Davenport Industrial commission; became 
the recipient in 1948 of the first annual award of the University 
of Minnesota for distinguished service to journalism; was beloved 
for his many charities and dynamic leadership in civic activities; 
surviving are his son Philip D. Adler, publisher of the Star Cour- 
ter at Kewanee, Illinois; his wife, the former Henrietta Bondi of 
Galesburg, Illinois, and their daughter Betty Adler, now a student 
at the University of Illinois. 


E. EASTMAN IRVINE, editor World Almanac and newspaperman, 
died September 23, 1948, at Donagan Hills station, New Jersey, 
having left his Staten Island home as usual on his morning trip 
to his office in the New York World-Herald building, becoming 
ill on the train; born in 1884 at Cresco, Iowa, and went to New 
York in 1914; worked on the New York Press, the World, the 
Sun, the Evening Telegram and the World-Telegram; also previ- 
ously managing editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and im- 
mediately prior to appointment to the World Almanac position 
which he has held for eleven years, was chief of the copy desk 


of the World-Telegram, which publishes the almanac; survived by 
his wife, Margaret. 


